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GMC trucks have reduced trucking costs materially. 


First, because the now famous GMC Two-Range Transmis- 
sion has provided greater pulling power with an engine of 
economical size, operating at a governed speed. 


Second, by providing speed in combination with this pulling 
ability. For speed means dollars, when profits are reckoned 
by the ton miles carried in a working day. 


These economies, coupled with the even greater savings 
gained through GMC Tractor Trucks with trailers, are pos- 
sible only with the power and speed ranges provided by the 
GMC Two-Range Transmission. 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK COMPANY 
Division of General Motors Corporation 
PONTIAC, MICHIGAN 


In the Dominion of Canada 
General Motors Truck Company of Canada, Limited, Oshawa, Ontario 


eneral Motors Trucks 
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For Professional and 
Business Uses 


The 
Utility Coupe 


*640 


f. o. b. Flint, Mich. 


Prices f.0.b. Flint, Michigan 


Superior Roadster - - $495 
Superior Touring - - 510 
Superior Touring DeLuxe 640 
Superior Utility Coupe - 

Superior 4-Passenger Coupe 725 
Superior Sedan «- - - 795 
Superior Commercial Chassis 410 
Utility Express Truck Chassis 550 


Fisher Bodies on all Closed Models 


This Coupe was designed 
especially to meet the needs 
of those engaged ‘in profes- 
sional or commercial pur- 
suits, desiring higher grade 
yet Economical Transporta- 
tion with increased facilities 
for carrying luggage, sample 
cases, instruments or mer- 
chandise of any kind. 


Its single seat is deep, wide 
and upholstered for driving 
comfort as well as for refined 
appearance and long wear. 


_ Ample space and leg-room 


for two passengers. Rear 
compartment will hold a 
36-inch steamer trunk and 
then be half empty. Capacity 
about 14 cubic feet. 


This car has artistic lines, 
and in finish, body construc- 
tion and appointments is 
strictly first class, 


It is ideal for salesmen repre- 
senting high-grade concerns 
that appreciate the value of 
transportation facilities re- 
flecting the character of the 
house. 


Chevrolet Motor Company, Detroit, Michigan 


Division of General Motors Corporation 
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BOOKS 
RECOMMEND 


—they inspire 
—they inform 
—they advise 


[. Men Who Are Making America 
By B. C. FORBES 


Intimate, inside pictures of America’s most prominent busi- 
ness and financial giants. Human interest stories of the devel- 
opment of our leading, significant and important industries such 
as Standard Oil, U. S. Steel, Bethlehem Steel, American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph, Eastman Kodak, Western Union, etc., 
etc. The struggles, trials, triumphs, policies, principles and 
methods of the men at the head of America’s Industry, $3* 
Shipping, Railroads, Banks, etc. Price..........cceeeeeees 


WE 


II. Business Fundamentals 


How to Become a Successful Business Man 
By ROGER W. BABSON 


This book is the result of a 20-year investigation of 100 years 
of business.. Nothing is contained in it that has not been sub- 
stantiated in applicaion. There aret definite and concrete 
methods and plans for averting loss in business and investments 
—for increasing your business and investment profit. You will 
be guided in buying securities low and selling them high, when 
to buy and increase your stock of goods and when to reduce 
prices and reduce your stock of goods; in forecasting conditions 
as to money, credits, buying power and in finding favor- 2. 
able selling terirtories. Price $ 


III. How to Keep Your Money and 
Make It Earn More 


By HERBERT N. CASSON 


Twelve tips on finance that will guide you to safety, increased 
profits and capital. You need never lose money in investing— 
in establishing a business—in expanding your business, if you 
follow the advice given by Mr. Casson—advice he himself 2" 
followed in establishing his own comfortable fortune. Price $ 


IV. Organized Business Knowledge 
By JOSEPH FRENCH JOHNSON 


What an executive should know about business—about HIS 
business. The summary of the experiences of thousands of suc- 
cessful busines men presented in clearly defined principles and 
methods for starting, managing an financidng business; -00 
accouting, advertising, buying, selling, etc. Price $2 


V. Keys to Success 
By B. C. FORBES 
Price $2.00 


VI. Forbes Epigrams 
By B. C. FORBES 
Price $2.00 
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A Light Article 
on Heavy Subject 


AMILY budgets are 
% usually something to 
be started in January 
(Thrift Week comes then) 
and dropped into the dis- 
card in July (vacations 
come then)—if not sooner. 
Ek. A. Hungerford has 
written a delightful little 
article, light enough to be 
very readable and yet with 
a worthwhile purpose, on 
his budget experiences. 

“Is there anything,” he 
begins, “to this idea of 
monkeying with a pencil, 
paper, a few figures, and 
Presto! the family’s finan- 
ces are transferred from 
habitual despair to optimis- 
tic hopefulness? Where 
ignorance of the family’s 
financial status is a sort of 
half-cocked bliss, is it folly 
to be wise? Is there any 
real advantage in budget- 
ing income and outgo?” 


Some Budget Bugs 
He Has Met 


“This idea of budgets,” 
he says, “had drifted across 
our path a few times. In 
fact we knew one man who 
was a regular budget fiend. 
There has been nothing de- 
sirable in mortal experience 
that he cannot trace di- 
rectly to the budget plan. 
To him it is heavenly. Con- 
sequently we concluded it 
would be preferable to pass 
up the budget, and, if 
necessary, go where it is 
hellish. 

“This bird went a year 
without a haircut because 
he forgot, in making up his 
annual estimates of expen- 
ditures, to include this 
item. Thus he saved $4.80 
plus tips. In spite. of all 
the dentifrice advertise- 
ments, he also forgot to in- 
clude toothpowder. The 
result was double-barreled ; 
he strengthened both his 
pocketbook and his breath. 
By a rigid discipline of his 
nose, he was able to cut his 
average weekly laundry bill 
to six and _ seven-tenths 
cents.” 


In Forbes for July 19. 
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The Spirit of Pioneering 


Impatience with present facilities, a restless searching for per- 
fect things—these have driven men to discovery and invention. 
They possessed the early voyagers who turned their backs on the 
security of home to test opportunity in an unknown land. They 
explain the march westward that resulted inthis settled, united 
country. And they have inspired the activities of the Bell System 
since the invention of the telephone. 


The history of the Bell System records impatience with any- 
thing less than the best known way of doing a job. It records a 
steady and continuous search to find an even better way. In 
every department of telephone activity improvement has been the 
goal—new methods of construction and operation, refinement in 
equipment, discoveries in science that might aid in advancing the 
telephone art. Always the road has been kept open for an un- 
hampered and economic development of the telephone. 


Increased capacity for service has been the result. Instead of 
rudimentary telephones connecting two rooms in 1876, to-day 
finds 15,000,000 telephones serving a whole people. Instead 
of speech through a partition, there is speech across a continent. 
Instead of a few subscribers who regarded the telephone as an 
uncertain toy, a nation recognizes it as a vital force in the busi- 
ness of living. 


Thus has the Bell System set its own high standards of service. 
By to-day’s striving it is still seeking to make possible the greater 
service of to-morrow. 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


BELL SYSTEM 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service 
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HROUGHOUT many years the name 
Buick has been indelibly associated with 
all that is best in six-cylinder motor cars. 
Naturally, such a record has resulted in 
a universal acceptance of every Buick six. 





WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT, BUICK WILL BUILD THEM 





BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICH. 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


Pioneer Builders of Branches in All Principal 
Valve-in-Head Motor Cars Cities—Dealers Everywhere 


Canadian Factories: MCLAUGHLIN-BUICK, Oshawa, Ont. 
Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 
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Why Second Half of 1924Should 
Brin g Better Business 


ILL business be better at 
W the end of the second 

half of this year than it is 
at the beginning? 

There are more reasons for ex- 
pecting betterment than depres- 
sion. 

Given reasonably satisfactory 
agricultural results, it will be our 
own fault if we permit pessimism 
to bring about dull, unprofitable 
business and any unusual amount 
of unemployment. 

We have been suffering more 
from a bad state of mind than from 
bad industrial conditions. 

What are the chances of a bet- 
ter mental condition being brought 
about ? 

The uncertainty which preceded 
the political conventions has al- 
ready been removed. Within four 
months the Presidential election 
will be over. But in all probability 
Wall Street will begin to “dis- 
count” the result long before the 
polling takes place. The prevail- 
ing opinion in influential, financial 
and business circles still is that 
President Coolidge will be contin- 
ued in the White House. 

Nature has done infinitely more 
than Congress was able to do for 
the improvement of the status of 
our farmers. Politicians more 
conversant with angling for votes 
than with economic laws, shouted 
themselves hoarse before Congress 
adjourned that unless drastic—and 
thoroughly unsound — legislation 
was hurriedly passed to help our 
farmers, they and the whole coun- 
try would be plunged into wreck 
and ruin: Hardly had distant Con- 
gressmen reached home when 
grain prices had advanced five to 
fifteen cents a bushel, without the 
false stimulus of any political 
panacea. Unusually light grain 
crops throughout the world are 
predicted, so that the prospects 
are that American growers will re- 
ceive profitable prices. 


By B. C. Forbes 


The South has every reason to 
expect high prices for all the cot- 
ton it can grow this year. The old 
crop has been practically ex- 
hausted, and there is little likeli- 
hood that this year’s yield will 
meet the consumptive demand and 
furnish any considerable carry- 
over. 

Tax relief already granted can- 
not fail to have some helpful in- 
fluence. And if, as expected, 
President Coolidge is elected, fur- 
ther relief will be looked for. 
Lighter taxation has a stimulating 
influence in a thousand directions. 

The best fertilizer that can be 
applied to the field of enterprise 
is low-priced capital. Capital is 
back to pre-war quotations. Never 
before was there such a multitude 
of billions of money and credit 
awaiting trustworthy users. It is 
logical to look for very important 
developments calling for capital 
and, as a corollary, workers. Un- 
less all signs fail, the Dawes plan 
should be put into operation dur- 
ing the current half-year. If so, 
it is more than possible that finan- 
cial and business sentiment in this 


JAM FE. RIAPR 





country will undergo almost im- 
mediate and decisive change for 
the better. 

Costs are not likely to be in- 
creased by any further rise in 
wages. The tendency may be to 
bring wages into line with the 
lower cost of living brought about 
by the mild but continuous down- 
ward movement in the generai 
price level. This, however, will 
doubtless be governed by the ex- 
pansion or shrinkage in business 
activity during coming months. 
One fact worth noting is that 
manufacturers are more anxious 
to keep their plants fully employed 
at the lowest prices possible than 
to obtain high prices for smaller 
output. Predictions are danger- 
ous, but I would venture the 
opinion that the wage level is not 
likely for quite some time to touch 
a new peak. 

Our railroads are better equipped 
physically and financially to meet the 
future than they have been at any 
time in more than a dozen years. 
Traction companies are doing some- 
what better than formerly. Public 

(Continued on page 441) 
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Weekly railroad car loadings for 1924 to date, represented by the heavy black line, 
are here compared with those for 1923 and 1922. Three ciphers have been omitted 
from the column of figures on the left. 








“With all thy getting, ge: Understanding”’ 


Fact and Comment 


By the Editor 


A country that can close its year with a Treasury balance 
of more than $400,000,000, that can collect $1,850,000,000 
income taxes in one year, and that can reduce its public 
debt by $5,250,000,000 in five years is not fertile soil for 


the growth of pessimism. A 25 per 


THE cent. reduction in the income tax rate 
valine and the abolition of many miscel- 
O. K. laneous taxes cannot be regarded as 


discouraging. The presence in the 
White House of a President who fears not to veto expen- 
ditures inspired purely by politics is not conducive to 
despair. A budget system that functions efficiently does 
not foster alarm among the electorate no matter what its 
restrictive effect upon politicians. The disintegration of 
“blocs” in Congress is nothing to weep over. Business and 
finance may regret manifestations of radicalism in and 
out of Washington; but business and finance cannot hope, 
any more than you or I can hope, to have everything move 
along ideally. Business and finance have much to be thank- 
ful for. Let them pluck up courage, not sink into 
pessimism. The U. S. A. is O. K. 


- + os 


Don’t raise objections; reach the objective. 
* * 2 
The strongest labor union in America has embraced 
“Warren S. Stone,” the 
newspapers announce, “is to give up the detailed direction 
of labor relations with railroads and devote his time to 
the banking and financial activities 


capitalism, not communism. 


LABOR of the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
CHOOSES “sce ' 
CAPITALISM, Engineers. Mr. Stone will 


be the president. Under him will be 
a first vice-president in charge of 
financial operations; a second vice-president in charge of 
the insurance and pension department, and a grand chief 
engineer who will look after labor matters.” 

Labor has now established twenty-five banks in the 
United States and is actively planning to open ten more. 
It is taking up real estate and building on a large scale. 
It is invading other business and financial fields. And it 
has ambitions to extend such activities as rapidly as its 
capital, ability and experience will permit. 

Do High Finance and Big Business object? Not at all. 
The largest investment institution in Wall Street recently 
joined a labor bank in handling a large bond issue. The 
Armour and other leading grain corporations in Chicago 
are offering to sell out lock, stock and barrel to farm co- 
operative organizations, so that our grain growers may be 
enabled to do their own marketing of their own crops. 
Utility companies are rapidly becoming owned by their 
customers. Almost every progressive industrial corpora- 


NOT COMMUNISM 


tion is making it easy for its wage-earners to become 

owners of its stock, and the day is already within sight 

when wage-earners will acquire control of certain im- 

portant enterprises if they keep on as they are now doing. 
This is the best species of “communism.” 





Our universities are constantly holding out their hats 
to business men for contributions, but when the univer- 
sities hand out honorary degrees, few of them go to Jnusi- 
ness men. Wouldn’t it be gracious on the part of univer- 

sities, that owe so much to the ven- 


HOLD OUT erosity of business men, to express 
HATS, NOT ; ; ; 
DEGREES TO their gratitude by conferring honor- 


BUSINESS MEN ary degrees upon the most worthy 
of our business and financial leaders? 
Every June hundreds and hundreds of honors are bestowed 
by our principal institutions of learning, but the recipients 
too often are dignitaries connected with other colleges 
and universities. The impression conveyed is that when 
they have anything to give the professorial fraternity 
are good to one another, but when they need something, 
they turn to others, mostly to men of large affairs. Of 
course, there-are a few exceptions every year. This year 
a number of prominent publishers and editors have re- 
ceived honorary degrees. Several Cabinet members, in- 
cluding Labor’s represéntative, James J. Davis, have been 
recognized. So have Owen D. Young, head of the Gen- 
eral Electric Company, and Henry M. Robinson, the Cali- 
fornia banker ; but this doubtless was due to their achieve- 
ments as members of the Dawes Commission. I did notice 
that one business man won recognition, C. A. Coffin, but 
this merely serves as the exception which proves the rule. 

In former times few business men rendered signal serv- 
ices to their country as business men, because operations 
were then conducted on a small scale. It was all right in 
those days for universities to bestow their honorary de- 
grees upon members of their own fraternity and upon a 
few other professional gentlemen. But the business leaders 
of to-day play a vitally important part in national life. 
They occupy a new and very much higher status. Their 
influence and power are tremendous. Should not our 
institutions of learning diligently seek out business and fin- 
ancial leaders whose labors are of incalculable benefit to the 
nation and honor them? Surely, our universities should 
do what they can and all they can to encourage the right 
kind of business man not to become weary of well-doing— 
and, of course, should taboo the wrong kind of business 
man. 

Weare all human. We all like recognition when we are 
conscious of having striven conscientiously to do our best. 
.- 2s 

Getting hot under the collar doesn’t help you to get 
up steam. 
* * x 
To fill your job, let your job fill you. 
a ae 


Victories that come without having had to be fought 


and won are nothing to brag about. 
. *.% 


Satisfaction can mean stagnation. 
se ¢ 
Ask yourself now: What end do I want? Next: Am / 
striving sincerely and sweatingly to earn it? 
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GENERAL CHARLES G. DAWES, D. P. MILLER, 


vice-presidential candidate of the 
Republican Party 


The works of some men do live after them. In Europe 
are many enterprises a hundred and some even two hun- 
dred years old. Only the other day the oldest bank in 
Britain, Child & Company, was absorbed. It was founded 

prior to 1600. New York’s newest 


THEIR national bank had its inception 
WORKS ; ; 
LIVE many years ago, following the run- 


AFTER THEM ning away from home and the ship- 
ping before the mast of a fourteen- 
year-old lad, William R. Grace. Later he went to Peru 
with his father, started as a store clerk, and at eighteen 
became a partner in the business which led to the organiza- 
tion the other day of the Grace National Bank. Leaving 
a brother in charge in Peru, young Grace came to New 
York and built up a business between the two countries. 
To deliver goods promptly he provided lighters and 
landing facilities in South American ports and later sup- 
plied the freight vessels, first sailing ships and, later, 
Branch houses were established in San Fran- 
cisco, in Valparaiso and in London. The Grace brothers 
financed the building of the famous Croya Railroad over 
the summit of the Andes, engineered by Henry Meiggs. 
W. R. Grace was the only naturalized citizen ever elected 
Mayor of New York. He entered the industrial field and, 
among other things, developed what is now the Ingersoll 
Rand Company in this country and important enterprises 
in both Peru and Chile. The Grace Steamship Lines now 
employ between forty and fifty steamers. W. R. Grace 
did much to win a share of South American trade for 
the United States. Before he battled for it, South 
America dealt exclusively with Europe. — 

lo accommodate customers, W. R. Grace & Company 
years ago formed a banking branch of their business and 
it has proved so useful in facilitating the expansion of 
operations that now it has been turned into the Grace 
National Bank. The founder of this unique enterprise 
passed on many years ago, but one of his sons, W. R. 
Grace, is carrying on. 


steamers. 


Yes, some men’s works do live after them. 
*k * Ox 


Sce things through. See through people. 





of Denver, Colo. J. 
appointed U. S. Trade Commissioner at 
Berlin 














A. MOFFETT, JR., new  vice- 
president of the Standard Oil Company 
of New Jersey 


Between now and November the American public will 
have a different conception of Charles G. Dawes. He is 
not six feet of profanity. He is not a hard-boiled old 
sinner. He has not a heart of steel. Dawes is as senti- 

mental and as domestic as they make 


’ 


DAWES em. He has a tender heart, full of 
NOT sO hee aa oes ‘i 
ROUGH A emotion. His most famous “swear 

DIAMOND was coined, not by Dawes, but by the 


newspapers. It now transpires that 
his oft quoted ejaculation was not “Hell and Maria,” but 
Helen-Maria, their sisters’ names used as an expletive by 
Dawes and his brothers when they were lads. The General’s 
only son was drowned and the talk made at the funeral 
by the father ranks with the tenderest and noblest of 
utterances ever made. General Dawes is always pictured 
by the newspapers as a rough diamond. The truth is that 
he is more diamond than rough. The country has no 
occasion to tremble at the possibility of his becoming next- 
in-line to the presidency. 

ss 


“Nerves” indicate loss of nerve. 
ee ¢ 

If you have in your organization a brainy man possessing 
originality, see to it that you do not keep him busy. Give 
him plenty of leisure. Relieve him as far as possible of 
routine duties so that he may have time to sit and think. 
Ideas more often are born during 
GIVE reflection than during action. The 


a man who feels driven by his daily 
LEISURE grind rarely conceives new plans for 


driving the business ahead. The 
driven man makes a poor leader. E. H. Harriman, the 
railway wizard, liked to drop in unannounced upon an 
executive and find him sitting with his feet on his desk, 
doing nothing but thinking. Of course, men possessing 
originality, men of initiative, men having fertile brains, 
are uncommon rather than common. Many men can best 
earn their salary by attending to routine duties. But 
when you find one capable of conceiving new ideas and 
plans, don’t clutter him up with ordinary work that others 
could do equally well. 
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Would you, if you had the chance, get off the street 
car without paying your fare? Can the public be trusted? 
Are men and women honest? In most schools and colleges 
where the “honor” system has been introduced, it has 
worked satisfactorily, the students 
proving that they could be depended 
upon not to cheat. An incident was 
recently recorded in “Forbes” where 
a respectable-looking man bragged 
to a woman companion that he had sneaked past the fare 
box at the Jersey City entrance to the Hudson Tunnel 
without paying for himself or her. The general manager 
of the Beaver Valley Traction Company of New Brighton, 
Pa., Clinton D. Smith, comments on this occurrence and 
describes his company’s experience in trusting people in- 
stead of acting as if it did not trust them. What he says 
will interest not only other utility managers, but many 
classes of business men: 


The street railway property that 1 manage hauls about 30,000 
passengers a day in industrial communities adjacent to Pittsburgh. 

I am strong in my belief that street car service can be imbued 
with such dignity, high character and attractiveness that people 
will respond to the appeal and ride in greater numbers than in the 
past. 

It has been customary for years for street car conductors or 
operators to register the fares of passengers, and upon suburban 
and interurban lines to check those passengers for the purpose 
of preventing any of them from riding a greater distance than 
that for which fare had been paid. Therefore, it was nothing 
unusual that we should nave had this system of fare collection 
on our lines, especially as we operate all of our cars with one man 
and through several fare zones, the passengers paying 5, 10, 15 or 
more cents according as he or she rides through one, two, three or 
more zones. 

It seemed logical, in view of our past experience in fare col- 
lection, that we should identify the passengers when they buarded 
the car and ask them to hola on to their identification slips and 
tender same when they alight and thereby enable our trainmen to 
ascertain whether or not we had been cheated. 

After careful analysis the conclusion was reached that we were 
challenging the honesty of the passenger. We were really en- 
couraging our employees not to trust the public, but assume that 
each and every one would endeavor to beat us if the opportunity 
was given. Moreover, we were telling the public that they could 
not be trusted. This was not good public relations. 

Our analysis indicated that we were securing all of the ill-effects 
from the reaction of the passenger, but were not securing practical 
results as regards the observation of our operators. Therefore, 
I decided that it was worth the experirnent to eliminate our system 
of tagging the passengers and trust entirely to the honesty of the 
passengers to deposit the correct fare. 

This system has been successful, both from the standpoint of 
our finances and from the standpoimi ot public relations, which is 
the important item. 


Have you not found, in your own case, that you can act 
best in the presence of those who have a high opinion 
of you, and that you show your worst side to those who 
don’t think much of you? There is a lot of human nature 
in human nature. 


THIS UTILITY 
COMPANY FINDS 
PUBLIC 

ARE HONEST 


Study, search, sweat. 
x * x 


The cynic ts the most-to-be-pitied mortal alive—he is a 
dead one but doesn’t know it. 
» <-% 
Interest increases income. (Read that again.) 
+ 2s 
What I want from the good Lord is not justice, but 


mercy. 
* * * 


Increase of things often means decrease of thinking. 
* * * 


You may not be to blame for being mediocre, but you 
are to blame if you put forth only mediocre effort. 
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It is easier to spend money than to earn it. Therefore 
it is easier to make goods than to sell them, since the 
maker has the spending of money. Most, but not all, con. 
cerns are learning this elementary fact after having ep. 

joyed—or suffered from—a period 


EASIER of abnormal conditions, during 
TO MAKE which production was the mai i 
TO Mi p ain prob- 


lem, distribution no problem at all. 
“One thing the trying period I have 
passed through has taught me,” John N. Willys remarked 
the other day, “is to devote most of my time to develop- 
ing the right kind of a selling organization. That is what 
I have been doing. This is harder than attending to pro- 
duction, for you can stay at home and direct production, 
but it costs a painful amount of travel to build up the 
most efficient distributing agencies all over the country, 
from Toledo to California and from Florida to Canada.” 
There are..still some executives benighted enough to 
imagine that, when demand slackens, the best thing to do is 
to curtail selling efforts, to cancel advertising and cut 
down sales forces. Wise executives follow exactly the 
opposite course; they increase their advertising and speed 
up their sales force. 

Yes, as Mr. Willys declared, “It is easier to make things 
than to sell them.” Have you learned this fundamental 
business truth? 


TO SELL 


x * x 
We like those who make us feel in love with ourselves. 
* * * 
“Everything can’t be done in a day.” But something 
can. 
* * * 
To go ahead, keep your head. 
* * * 


For the executive: See things to do—and train others 
to do them. For the employee: See things to do—and 
do them. 

2 * 

Has the time come to resume commercial and financial 
dealings with Russia? Many answer “Yes.” I cannot 
share that view. To deal with Russia is to play with 
fire. The Soviets glory in getting the better of “capital.” 

One responsible British company. 


FINGERS “relying upon the terms of the 
peed Anglo-Russian trade agreement and 
WITH RUSSIA with the full knowledge of the 


Soviet Government,” began doing 
business with Russia last year. The chairman now an- 
nounces that “without any previous hint, the Soviet Gov- 
ernment had published a notification to the banks that the 
company must liquidate its affairs within one month.” An 
Associated Press cable from Moscow says: “Reports 
from many provincial centres say hundreds of private 
traders and wholesale and retail business houses are 
suspending operations owing to the Government’s determ- 
ination to support only State and cooperative enterprises.” 

Communism and commerce do not mix. Russia’s rulers, 
finding themselves in desperate straits, have beseeched 
foreign business interests to enter Russia and start opera- 
tions. But the real attitude of Russia is still anti-capital, 
anti-business, anti-individualism. Until this attitude un- 
dergoes a genuine change, any effort to do business with 
Russia will mean playing with fire. 
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NOT AN EASY CHAIR 
“Why should any one want to sit in that chair?” 
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The end of the building boom, in my opinion, is not 
far off. Everywhere I journey I too see houses for rent 
and for sale, particularly for sale. The demand for office 
buildings, hotels, business structures and the like may easily 

continue for some time. But all 


BUILDING signs indicate that it will shortly 
Dito become difficult to find buyers for 
(TS END? new homes at the prices now asked. 


The boom having expanded to ab- 
normal proportions, the relapse may prove equally abnor- 
mal. The probability is that prices of building materials 
will decline during the second half of this year. Wages 
may be held up through the sheer power of the unions, 
but by and by wages are bound also to collapse. Here, 
also, the rebound can logically be expected to prove un- 
usually violent. I hear that in certain places two and even 
three months free rent is already offered in order to attract 
tenants. Next year should witness a downward move- 
ment in rents. 

The foregoing views may prove entirely wrong. Only, 
they truthfully present the outlook as I see it. 

x * x 

Outgtving brings income. 

e = @ 

A friend sent me a note some time ago saying I would 
receive, for a year, a certain magazine, with his compli- 
ments. He wisely had it addressed to my home. Do you 
know, every time I rip off the wrapper I think of him? 

And, somehow, I associate him with 


THIS WILL my reading of the publication. His 
eas. AT spirit seems to pervade its pages. I 
LITTLE COST will not say that it was this little 


act of thoughtfulness that was 
wholly responsible, but the truth is that I have since 
opened an account with his organization. Some—but not 
enough—of the most successful and most popular business 
and financial men in the land have found that a subscrip- 
tion to “Forbes” is the best five-dollars’ worth of good- 
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will-winning they can find. One leader uses a thousanq 
such subscriptions every year; others use hundreds; some 
only a few. We have yet to learn of one instance where 
this little gift was not appreciated. 

Send us names of either business or personal friends 
you would like to have kindly thoughts of you, and we 
will do the rest. 

* * 

Discharge your responsibilities and you won't be dis. 

charged. 
+ - 

A fountain of knowledge in the salesman’s head helps 

to induce the prospect to take his fountain pen in hand, 
x * x 

Some men declare proudly, “I never let sentiment influ- 
ence me in business.” Poor fellows! With them “Business 
is Business.” May Providence preserve you and preserve 
me from spending our lives in a business into which no 

sentiment is ever allowed to enter, 


SENTIMENT What is business? Is it something 
HAS ITS 

PLACE IN cold, cruel, hard, Selfish, utterly 
BUSINESS mercenary? Does it demand that 


during the hours we spend at it we 
must be less than human? Is business an invention of 
the devil? Or can business be made as human as human 
nature itself? Can it be made a source of satisfaction? 
Can it afford us an arena in which to cultivate and develop 
the finest faculties and instincts God has implanted in us? 
Business, after all, is only another name for work. And 
is it not work that makes men of us all? Is it not work 
that yields us opportunities to grow and to serve? Crush 
out all sentiment from our daily lives, and think you, would 
man rise to nobler heights or sink to deeper depths? He 
who scorns the thought of sentiment in business has 
miserably failed to learn the art of living. 
* *« * 
Remember, sf there were no difficulties in your job, 
any fool could fil it and it would not fill a pay-envelope. 


Two-Line Editorials 


The Fall should bring a rise in business. 
x * x 


Savings and life insurance break all records. Did pro- 
hibition do it? 
* * x 
Cal will be called more than Cal before the campaign 


ends. 
* * * 


If you have real estate for sale, sell it. 
x * x 


Cotton should do well pricewise this year. 
* s 


Business men should vote NOW to interest themselves 


in the Presidential campaign. 
’* +? 


The silk business is reviving a bit. Significant? 
x * x 


“Bank Clearings Exceed 1923 Level.” Pessimists 


' please note. 
* * * 


We must strive to be like certain advertised flours: 
Self-raising. 





Mr. Busy Executive: Don’t neglect to take a vacation. 
x * x 


Now—not next winter—is the time to consider install- 
ing an oil furnace in your home. 


* * x 
Probabilities: Lower rents; dearer food. 
x * x 
South Africa may by and by imitate Ireland politically. 
x * x 
The slogan now is: “Bank WITH Labor.” 
. ¢ + 


“Five Months’ Copper Shipments Break Record.” Con- 


sumption #¢s O.K. Production isn’t. 
x * x 


Dividend increases still greatly outnumber decreases. 
¢ #.* 


London, with reason, dislikes New York’s lower money 


rates. 
ok * = 


“Standard Oil Quarterly. Dividends Largest Since Dis- 
solution in 1911.” Little “water” in John D.’s oil com- 
panies! 
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Vision and Courage Built Up 
Great Fiat Company 


Unique Fiat Factory Has Three-Quarter-Mile Race Track on Its Roof— 
What Happened When Bolshevists Deposed Agnelli and Took 
Control—How Racing Enthusiasm Spurs Workers 


UTSIDE Turin, Italy, in the 
() suburb of Lingotto, there 

is a great level plain. Here, 
banked by rolling hills, stretch out 
the great white buildings of the 
Fiat Company, one of the most re- 
markable automobile plants in the 
world. 

The buildings cover an area of 
1,700,000 square meters, and 18,000 
workers man the plant, which has 
an output of 23,000 cars a year. 
On top of the great rectangular 
building is a wonderful test track, 
seventy-five feet wide and nearly 
three-quarters of a mile around, 
where every Fiat chassis is given 
a thorough road test before it is 
marked for delivery. 

But more wonderful than the 
plant, more remarkable even than 
the vision which conceived its un- 
usual equipment, is the personality 
of the man at its head—Giovanni 
Agnelli, Senator of Italy. 

The story of Agnelli is the story 
of Italy, of a man of Piedmontese 
origin whom great wealth has left 
untouched, whose simple tastes, 
whose old-time friendships, whose 
dignified form of living have re- 


‘mained unchanged through the ac- 


cumulation of one of the greatest 
fortunes ever made in that country. 
He lives in his beautiful estate on 
the hill overlooking Turin. Simple 
maid servants minister to the 
household needs. Back and forth 
over his threshold still pass the 
friends of his boyhood. 


When Workers Took Charge 


Back to the earliest moment of 
his life his great inspiration was 
his mother. Through the years of 
his boyhood she was a guiding 
spirit in all his plans and ambitions. 
During all the days of the war it 
was her influence which spurred 
him on to the almost superhuman 
efforts which made the Fiat cars 
_ a power in Allied transporta- 

With other countries Italy suf- 
fered in the aftermath of the war. 
Industrial troubles swept over the 
northern part, the seat of the coun- 
try's manufacturing interests, and 
Bolshevism laid its grip on her 





By O. D. Foster 


King Emanuel of Italy is an ardent racing fan. 





He is here shown with Giovanni 


Agnelli, head of the Fiat Company, congratulating the drivers of Fiat cars 


simple workers. The Fiat plant 
suffered with the rest, and one 
morning Agnelli went to the plant 
to find that the workers had taken 
charge. 

He accepted the situation with- 
out protest. He would allow no 
hostile measures toward his own 
men. 

“Let them have it,” Agnelli. said 
quietly. “They have been badly 
advised. Time and experience will 
bring back their good judgment. 
We have all worked together for 
years and it is through them efforts 
as much as mine that the Fiat has 
taken its place. I will not allow 
them to be dispossessed by forcible 
measures.” 

So Agnelli sent them his resig- 
nation as the head of the plant and 
let them go their way. 

A month slipped by. Agnelli’s 
mother lay close to the great 
divide. A deep gloom settled over 
the factory, but the workers 
hearts were still bitter with the 
well-sowed seed of hate against 
capitalism, and even their beloved 
leader had been pictured to them 
in that guise. 

When the time came to follow 


his mother to her last resting place 
the police came to Agnelli. 

“For the sake of public peace,” 
they said, “do not show yourself 
on the streets to-day.” 

“There is no power on earth 
which would prevent my following 
my mother to the end,” Agnelli 
said. “I need no protection.” 


A Touching Incident 


In front of his city home a crowd 
had begun to gather. By noon it 
had assumed forbidding propor- 
tions, and men and women from 
the Fiat factories were conspicu- 
ous. The hour came for the simple 
procession to leave the house. 
Word reached the police that the 
Fiat factory had been closed. With 
growing apprehension they once 
more sought Agnelli, begging him 
to yield to reason. But he stood 
firm. Outside, the mob waited 
with dark and sullen faces. 

Hat in hand Agnelli came slowly 
and quietly down the steps. He 
was alone. A low hum went up 
from the crowds in the streets and 
the police closed in. For one mo- 
ment there hung over the group a 
terrible suspense; then quietly, 
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reverently, a man knelt in the open 
street. A woman hid her face in 
her shawl. As if by concerted 
movement the men in the crowd 
pulled off their rough caps and 
bowed their heads. As the simple 
cortege moved away 5,000 men fol- 
lowed it on foot, caps in hand, with 
moist eyes and leaden feet. 
Through the streets the great line 
swept, unmindful of the chill Octo- 
ber rain. Traffic was stopped. The 
groups on the street corners were 
hushed and awestruck. Love and 
reverence had triumphed against 
all the teachings of the demagogue. 

Nowhere, perhaps, are ties be- 
tween executives and workers so 
close as in the Latin countries. It 
was a common grief, shared with 
their leader by the men who were 
part of his great working 
family. 


1897, the inception of the Italian 
industrial era, he marked the prog- 
ress being made in northern Italy 
in general manufacture and began 
to study the needs of the future 
with a view to the investment of 
his modest capital. The automo- 
bile industry, then but little more 
than a new idea, caught his atten- 
tion. 

At that time the German Mer- 
cedes Company had established a 
small plant under licenses from the 
German government at Turin. 
Figures on their output seem ab- 
surd to us in this period of mass 
production, for they completed 
only 150 carsa year. Italy was de- 
void of coal and steel. All the im- 
portant parts of the car were 
brought from Germariy. The ma- 
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of the country from the chains of 
mountains. That this water 
should be used to take the place 
of coal for power seemed to Ag- 
nelli a foregone conclusion. 
Intercommunication has always 
been difficult in Italy because of 
the mountain chains which prac- 
tically isolate certain sections. In 
all probability no other individual 
feature has so hampered Italy’s 
natural progress. Towns and cities 
often are located high up on the 
hillsides, out of convenient reach 
of the railways, which must be 
routed through more level coun- 
try. It is not unusual for a station 
to be five miles lower in the valley 
than the town which it serves. 
In 1897, when Agnelli first began 
to consider the manufacture of 
motor cars, the country 


had a total of 87,000 K. W. 








The next day a delega- 
tion of the men waited on 
Agnelli at his home. 

“Take back your unwel- 
come gift,” they begged 
him with emotion. “We 
are without our leader. No 
one but you can guide us 
in our work. The plant is 
nothing without you.” 

And Agnelli went back, 
cheerfully, without rancor. 

His wonderful sympathy 
and his deep understanding 
of men has made Agnelli 
a great power in industrial 
Italy. Asa member of the 
Italian Senate, a special ap- 
pointee of the king, he 
holds a position which is in 
no sense a politica) office. 
This dignified assembly is 
not elective; the members 
are chosen by the king for 
the purpose of bringing to 
legislation the voice and 
experience of outstanding 
men whose position and ac- 
complishment have been of 





F! 


track. 


Fiat in the Hearts 
of its Makers 


AT has been a power on the 
race track since it was scarce- 
ly more than a year old. Once 
when a big race was to come off 
at Milan, President Agnelli 
bought seats for every workman 
who had helped even in the small- 
est way to build the Fiat racers. SN the 
And the plant shut down during 
the race so that all the workers 
could watch a signal board which 
flashed the news direct from the 
When there came the 
word, “Fiat wins,” the men went 
wild with excitement. There was 
no returning to the shops; it was 
a day of celebration and rejoic- 


ing. 


electrical power, and only 
a portion of this was gen- 
erated by water. He de- 
termined to place his plant 
where he could develop 
sufficient water power to 
operate at least a large por- 
tion of his factory. Turin 
offered the ideal situation. 

He went at the matter 
with the clearness of 
thought which character- 
izes all his enterprises. To 
build a car which would 
requirements of 
Italian transportation was 
a task to discourage the 
most courageous. But 
Agnelli was not merely 
courageous, he was deter- 
mined. Obstacles to him 
only meant something to be 
overcome. So sure was he 
of the success of his ven- 
ture that with a capital of 
30,000 lira he purchased 
8,000 square meters on the 
Corso Dante and erected a 
small factory which did 

















service to or have reflected 
credit and dignity on the 
nation. 

As president of the Italian In- 
dustrial Association, an organiza- 
tion of large manufacturers, Ag- 
nelli keeps in close touch with all 
industrial developments and he 
brings to the Senate first-hand 
knowledge of the conditions in in- 
dustry and information on all mat- 
ters of moment connected with 
labor movements. He works 
closely with Mussolini in labor dis- 
putes, is a powerful arbitrator in 
strikes because of his broad-minded 
policies, strict justice and keen un- 
derstanding of the workmen’s 
point of view. 

Agnelli’s rise has been the steady 
growth of a man who possesses to 
a high degree the power of clear- 
sighted vision. As far back as 


chinery was in the main of Ger- 
man manufacture. The plant was 
largely manned by German person- 
nel, but it offered a suggestion of 
what might be accomplished. 

Then, as always, Agnelli made 
a careful analysis of existing con- 
ditions before he came to a deci- 
sion. He studied his country’s 
needs, its natural resources, and its 
handicaps from a manufacturing 
standpoint. 

He found a vital need for some 
better form of transportation; a 
serious deficiency in the two most 
important commodities necessary 
in most forms of manufacture, 
steel and coal; and a _ shocking 
waste in one of the nation’s great- 
est resources, the water which 
flowed through all northern parts 


not cover even half of the 
space. The original Fiat 
plant had fifty machines, driven by 
36 horsepower, and fifty workmen. 
The first year’s output was fifty- 
four cars. Three months later the 
car ran its first race, and won. 
From that time on Fiat’s racing 
colors were always in the lead. 
When they saw its wonderful 
accomplishment on the track the 
people of Italy thrilled to the 
supremacy of this Italian-built car 
which was racing under their na- 
tional colors, and they began to 
adopt it for more practical uses. 
Agnelli was quick to sense the 
depth of this great spirit of pride 
in national accomplishment. If 
those who had no share in its de- 
velopment were so touched by its 
success, what of the men who were 
giving of their utmost to bring it 
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to perfection? The Italian work- 
man is peculiarly proud of his 
work. His sensitive temperament 
reacts quickly to praise and ap- 


Agnelli felt that in 


preciation. 


proportion to his individual ability 
each man in the shop was giving as 
much of himself to the making of 
the Fiat car as he was. 

One of the big races was soon 
to come off at Milan. 


What the 


















(Above) King Victor Emanuel III of 
Italy on a visit to the great Fiat factory. 





bullfight is to the Spaniard the race 


is to the Italian. Agnelli counted 
up the workers who had con- 
tributed to the building of the rac- 
ing cars. It was a big group. 
Without disclosing his purpose he 
purchased the best seats at the 
track, one for each worker. Then 
he thought about those a little 
lower down than the craftsmen. 
Was the man who did the minor 
work in connection with the racing 
car any less interested in his 
achievement than the more highly 
trained craftsman? Was there not 
a special dignity to every piece of 
labor if it was performed from the 
heart, and did it not deserve its 
own reward? 

Agnelli sent back for more 
tickets. No man in his employ 


should feel that his share in ac- 








complishment had been _ over- 
looked. Every man who had the 
responsibility of so much as driv- 
ing a screw into the racing cars 
was given as good a seat as could 
be bought. If the Fiat won, he 
was to be there to share in the 
popular acclaim. It was made 
known that the men who were 
responsible for turning out the rac- 
ing cars were to be there to watch 


them perform. And not a man 
who touched those cars did less 
than the best of which he was 
humanly capable. 

Excitement ran high at the plant. 
The racing cars became not a 
product, but the offspring of the 
workers. When the day came Ag- 
nelli was touched by the spirit 
which had taken possession of 
every worker. Word ran through 
the plant that a special signal board 
was being constructed on which 
news of the race would be flashed 
to the workers and that during the 
entire time the Fiat car was on the 
track the plant would be shut down 
so that the men could follow the 
progress of the race. 

The men assembled in the open 
yard, and the atmosphere was 
tense with suppressed excitement. 
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As the flag dropped, a great hush 
fell over the group. The news 
came in spurts. 

“Fiat leads at the first lap. Fiat 
still ahead. Fiat holds its lead.” 
And then, “Frat WINs.” 

The men in the yard went wild 
with excitement. There was no 
return to the shops. It was a day 
of celebration and rejoicing. 

From its interest in the racing 
models Italy began to adopt the 
motor vehicle as its means of 
transportation. Motor bus service 
was started to bring outlying dis- 
tricts into the zone of communica- 
tion and this service has far ex- 
ceeded early expectations. Fig- 
ures on the right of way of Italian 
railroads show that they cover a 
total of 15,000 kilometers, whereas 


Interesting views of the three-quarter 
mile aerial test track on top of the Fiat 
automobile works at Lingotte, Turin, 


Italy. 


motorbus and lorry service covers 
over 40,000 kilometers, all over 
lines whose timetables are ap- 
proved and sanctioned by the gov- 
ernment. 

As demand for the car grew, 
production increased until the large 
plant in Turin became too small to 
house Fiat activities. Agnelli be- 
gan to look for another site, and 
he determined to include some im- 
provements which had long been 
in his mind. With such a large 
output it took enormous stretches 
of road to test out his cars, and 
the large force of drivers was out 
of reach and out of control. Fre- 
quently the cars were obliged to 
cover a long distance before tests 
could be confirmed. They were 
inaccessible to supplies, and much 
time and energy were wasted. 

Agnelli conceived the idea of 
building a factory whose counter- 
part does not exist anywhere else 
in the world. The plant consists 
of two main parallel blocks, united 
at their extremities and measur- 
ing 1,270 yards around. The space 
between these two main blocks is 
divided into four large courts by 
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means of three transverse build- 
ings which give connection with 
the five main floors of the factory. 
In each of these there are four 
electric elevators capable of carry- 
ing an eight-ton load. On top of 
this huge building is located the 
Fiat aerial speedway. This great 
speedway is seventy-five feet wide, 
nearly three-quarters of a mile 
long and more than 100 feet above 
the ground. It is formed of two 
straight stretches, united by 
banked curves twenty feet high. 
On this track cars can be raced at 
their highest speed. 

The track is constructed 
throughout of armored concrete, 
with a special type of asphalt for 
a top dressing. It is enclosed by 
thick concrete walls five feet high 
on each side of the two straight- 
away stretches and on the inside 
of the curves and by a wall nearly 
ten feet high on the outside of the 
banking. Underneath this high 
banking are workshops where the 
testers can carry out such adjust- 
ments as seem necessary after the 
trial runs. There is a direct en- 
trance to these shops from the ends 
of the straightaway, and cars can 
return to the track without inter- 
fering with others going by at top 
speed. On this track cars are 
tested out under the direct control 
of the engineers. 


Origin of Name 


During testing hours this speed- 
way presents a remarkable sight. 
At regular intervals a chassis joins 
the crowd on the speedway. A 
regular order of running is main- 
tained: heavy lorries keep low 
down on the banking, sports chas- 
sis spin around near the top, and 
handsome finished cars, with all 
lights burning, keep well toward 
the center of the track. 

The view from this elevated 
track is magnificent. Just below, 
five miles of railroad siding con- 
nect with the main line and provide 
distribution channels for the fin- 
ished cars. In the background lies 
the scraggy line of the snow-capped 
Alps, whose waters provide the en- 
tire motive power of the plant. 

Senator Agnelli’s vision is far 
ahead of his time. Not only for 
the purposes of his own plant but 
in the interest of public industry 
he has been one of the moving 
spirits in the development of hy- 
droelectric power in Italy. 

Few people know the origin of 
the name Fiat. The initials stand 
for Fabbrica Italiana Automobile 
Torino, which being freely translated 
means that it is a Turin automobile 
made with Italian workmanship 
and from Italian materials. Even 


in the naming of his car Agnelli’s 
country stood before self. 





Pointers on Building a 
Freight Tariff File 


By Wayne E. Butterbaugh 


Director of Traffic Management Department, LaSalle Extension University 


EQUESTS are constantly 
R coming from all over the 

country for information on 
building an industrial tariff file 
which will enable an industrial 
concern to have in its own office, 
immediately at hand, a complete 
list of the schedule of freight rates 
on the kinds of goods it ships under 
the conditions peculiar to itself. 


The number of tariffs required 
depends upon the amount of traf- 
fic, and whether the traffic is of a 
general or a specific nature. The 
first thing to definitely gauge is the 
requirements of the concern build- 
ing for itself such a file—what tar- 
iffs it needs. 

Tariffs are not distributed now 
with as free a hand as heretofore. 
The proper manner in which to 
build up such a tariff file is to 
write a letter of inquiry on the 
general letterhead of your con- 
cern to the general freight de- 
partments of the railways with 
which your concern is doing busi- 
ness. In this letter should be out- 
lined the points to and from which 
your traffic is moving. The trans- 
portation companies will nearly al- 
ways readily supply tariffs to bona 
fide shippers. 

If requested, the agent at the 
shipping point or receiving station 
will very often indicate on freight 
bills and shipping receipts the 
tariff authority for charges as- 
sessed on the inbound and out- 
bound shipments. Copies of these 
tariffs should then be requested of 
the carrier with whom your firm is 
transacting its business. For in- 
stance, if your company is located 
on the rails of the New York Cen- 
tral, you should make request of 
that road for all of the tariffs you 
require. 

However, many tariffs occupy- 
ing space in a shipper’s file are 
never consulted, although they are 
being amended by supplements 
more or less frequently. The time 
consumed in placing these supple- 
ments carefully in the file, and the 
space wasted in retaining these tar- 
iffs, could be saved by weeding out 
superfluous publications. 

Requests for tariffs should, of 
course, always include requests for 
all supplements and reissues of 
such publications. This is abso- 
lutely necessary in order that a 
firm’s tariff file may at all times be 


up-to-date. As a matter of fact 
tariffs would be practically worth. 
less without supplements and reis- 
sues. 

In most cases it is necessary to 
purchase such needed publications 
as the “Consolidated Freight Clas- 
sification,” “Official Railway 
Guide,” and “The Railway Equip- 
ment Register,” which may be had 
for a nominal sum. Generally 
speaking, however, a firm should 
be able to obtain all of the tariffs 
required at very little, if any, cost. 

In the main, then, let it be un- 
derstood that tariffs may be ob- 
tained free of charge from car- 
riers with whom a concern is do- 
ing business, upon written re- 
quest upon the letterhead of the 


concern. 


In this manner any concern will 
be able to secure the tariffs, build 
a tariff file in line with its own re- 
quirements, and keep it up-to-date, 
with practically no cost. 





Do They Discount Your Word? 


HERE’S at least one man I 
do not envy. He is a fellow 
whom no one believes. 
He and truth aren’t on friendly 
terms. 
Somehow, he can’t manage to 
get things straight. 


For years he has been indulging 
himself in white lies, pink lies, raw 
lies, well-done lies, impromptu 
lies, carefully-thought-out _ lies, 
and just plain lies. 

Result: other men with whom 
he does business, or attempts to 
do business, have no faith in him 
whatever. His every word is 
weighed and found wanting in re- 
liability. 

I would not want-a reputation 
like that trailing along behind me 
on my way through life. 

At heart he’s not such a bad 
fellow, but he has made the mis- 
take of thinking that the way to 
get along is to bluff your way and 
cover up with near-truths. 

It isn’t. The confidence of 
other men in you is a worthwhile 
asset. 

When they begin to discount 
your word, your account in the 
Bank of Life is on the way toward 
being overdrawn. — Jerome P. 
Fleishman, in “Uncle Jerry Says.” 
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Taking the Guesswork 


Out of Business 
Howto Get the Most Out of Advertising—Methods Employed 
by Advertisers to Cut Losses and Increase Profits 


done, is a tremendously 

effective force with which 
to build profitable sales. The 
trouble is that but few people, 
even among advertising experts, 
can tell whether a proposed ex- 
penditure will be effective or not. 
That is because advertis- 
ing has not been generally 


. DVERTISING properly 


By William R. Basset 


Chairman, Miller, Franklin, Basset & Co. 


want; and, second, if they had 
some way of inexpensively pre- 
testing their copy and the media 
they choose, they would get far 
greater profits per advertising 
dollar. 

It is partly the ability to test 
and predetermine the effect of an 


country and from both large and 
small towns. Each of these letters 
is carefully worked out. Each 
stresses a different appeal and each 
is written by a man considered to 
be an expert. 

The orders brought in by each 
of these letters are tabulated to 
show which has the great- 
est pulling power. Fre- 








subjected to measurement 
and is, therefore, generally 
not a practical science but 
a theoretical art. 

When a national cam- 
paign of advertising is con- 
templated by a manufac- 
turer whose goods are sold 
to the consumer, not direct 
but through the retail 
store, the customary pro- 
cedure is to have the copy 
and layouts prepared by 
specialists who, if any one 
does, should know what 
will be effective. They 
have their experience to 
go on, backed by a some- 
what indefinite theoretical 
knowledge of the psychol- 
ogy of selling. But they 
cannot tell definitely 
whether the advertisements 
they have prepared will be 








product. 


What Tests Revealed 
ERE are three 


3. Trade-marks and 


important 
facts to take into consider- 
ation in planning your advertis- 
ing copy, as revealed by tests con- 
ducted by a _ nationally-known 
concern: 
1. Unless the maker’s name is 
part of the product’s name few 
people can tell who makes a 
This is especially im- 
portant to the concern that mar- 
kets more than a single product. 
2. Fanciful names are not so 
good as descriptive ones. 
slogans 
mean nothing to most consumers. 


quently, of three seemingly 
equally good circulars the 
best will sell from three to 
ten times as much as the 
poorest. 

If the thousand test 
names are so selected as to 
make them a fair sample 
of the entire list, the law 
of averages will get to 
work and the orders per 
thousand names will be the 
same—within 3 or 4 per 
cent.—when 750,000 names 
are circularized as when 
1,000 were. 

This concern tests every 
bit of mailing matter it 
sends out. But when it 
first started it ran other 
tests on which it developed 
certain principles by which 
it is still guided. For in- 
stance, it tested the rela- 














effective until the money 
has been spent. 

It is a terrific gamble to spend 
anywhere from a hundred thou- 
sand to a million dollars on noth- 
ing but hope and faith. But the 
same man who plays such high 
stakes in a game he knows little 
about will put under bond an em- 
ployee who could not conceivably 
get away with $10,000. And this 
same manufacturer undoubtedly 
buys his raw materials only after 
scientific tests which prove them 
to be the most economical and best 
suited for his purpose. 

Don’t, however, get the idea that 
I think most advertisers lose when 
they buy advertising space. I have 
no doubt but that most concerns 
which spend $50,000 or more a year 
on advertising increase their prof- 
its by so doing. My point is two- 
fold. First, they don’t know that 
they will get the results they 





advertisement that has made so 
many concerns turn to direct-by- 
mail advertising. The same rea- 
son has led manufacturers to sell 
direct to the consumer through 
advertisements in magazines and 
newspapers. It is equally possible 
to test advertising that is not in- 
tended to produce orders direct but 
to get the buyer to purchase from 
the local retailer. 

The method of testing direct 
mail advertising is simple and in- 
expensive. One concern of which 
I know has a list of 750,000 names 
which it regularly circularizes on 
its various products. Before it 
spends the money to mail to the en- 
tire list, it prepares two or three 
circular letters on the same prod- 
uct and mails each to a list of 
1,000 names selected from a num- 
ber of different sections of the 


tive effectiveness of one 
and two-cent stamps, and 
found that although the two-cent 
stamp brought in a few more or- 
ders, the extra cost of $10 a thou- 
sand left a lower net profit. There- 
fore, it sticks to the one-cent 
stamp. That is a point worth not- 
ing: it is not alone the volume 
of orders but the profit upon them 
that determines the best method. 
In like manner this concern has 
tested typewritten, processed, 
and printed letters and has found 
the latter to be most effective for 
its purpose. It has tried filling in 
the name of the recipient. It has 
tested cheap and expensive paper 
and whether to print a letter on 
both sides of the sheet. It has 
definite facts on which to base 
every phase of its advertising. 
The mail order houses which use 
newspaper and magazine space 
test their copy by keying it so that 
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all inquiries and orders can be 
traced to the medium that pro- 
duced them. 

These methods are all quite ob- 
vious. When we try to derive 
correct principles to govern adver- 
tising which aims to make sales 
through retailers we find two 
methods which have been used. 

The first is to ask individuals 
certain questions about products 
that have been advertised in dif- 
ferent ways to see how much ef- 
fect the advertising of others has 
had. This method was used by 
Cheney Brothers, silk manufactur- 
ers, before they started to adver- 
tise nationally eighteen years or 
so ago. They distributed ques- 
tionnaires among several thousand 
people of various ages and in vari- 
ous walks of life. The following 
questions are typical: 


What is a Kodak? A Ford? Bon 
Ami? Gold Dust? The 57 varieties? 


What is made by Colgate? By 
Williams? By Pears? By Wash- 
burn-Crosby? By Fairbanks? By 
Heinz? Steinway? 


Who makes Kotaks? Bon Ami? 
Gold Dust? Premium Hams? 


Who uses each of the following 
slogans : “His master’s voice,” 
“Hasn’t scratched yet,” “He won’t be 
happy ’til he gets it”? 

What is the trade-mark of Victor 
talking machines? Heinz pickles? 
Ford motors? Pear’s soap? 


Three Important Rules 


When the answers to these 
questions were tabulated several 
striking points loomed up: 


1. Unless the maker’s name is 
part of the product’s name few 
people can tell who makes a prod- 
uct. This is important to the con- 
cern that markets more than a sin- 
gle product. Nearly every one 
who answered the questionnaire 
knew who made Pear’s soap, Stein- 
way pianos, and Heinz’ pickles. 
Few knew who made Gold Dust, 
Bon Ami, Kodaks, and Ivory soap. 
Pear’s soap meant soap to nearly 
everybody; the 57 varieties were 
generally connected with Heinz 
and with pickles; Colgate and 
Williams were recognized by most 
as soap makers. 

2. Fanciful names are not so 
good as descriptive ones, as was 
proved by the fact that a great 
many people could not tell accu- 
rately what Bon Ami, Gold Dust 
and Postum were. 


3. Trade-marks and slogans 
mean nothing to most consumers. 

Therefore, Cheney Brothers de- 
cided upon this fundamental: tie 
the name of the company to the 
product in a way so matter-of-fact 
that every one will associate the 
name of Cheney with silks and to 
a great extent will think of Cheney 
when they think of silks. To rig- 
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My 
Favorite 
Motto 


“Without vision the 
people perish.” 


C. G. Dubois 


President, 
Western Electric Company. 














idly following this policy the con- 
cern attributes much of the suc- 
cess of its advertising. 

This is one way to test adver- 
tising, but after all it is not the 
most certain one and it gives no 
method to predetermine the ef- 
fectiveness of a given advertise- 
ment or of a campaign. 

There is only one company I 
know of—the International Con- 
solidated Chemical Company— 
which has applied the mail order 
method of testing to general ad- 
vertising aimed to move goods 
through the retailers. It is gen- 
erally believed that this cannot be 
done, but this concern does it ac- 
curately and with results benefi- 
cial to its advertising. The tests 
were devised by Mr. Carl Byoir, 
vice-president and general man- 
ager, and are operated under his 
supervision. 


Fundamental Truths 


As a result of tests carried on 
over a period of several years, the 
chemical company, which makes 
a wide variety of cosmetics and 
proprietary remedies which it ad- 
vertises. at a cost of $1,500,000 a 
year, has determined some funda- 
mental truths which govern its 
methods. The company now 
knows: 

1. What size space is most effective. 
2. How often it pays to repeat: an 


advertisement for each one of its 
products. 


3. What the cumulative effect of 
advertising is. 

_ 4. How long a single insertion con- 
tinues to pull. 


. 5. What position on the page is best, 
and which page is best. 


6. What appeal is most effective for 
each product. 


For the day-to-day routine of 
advertising, the company uses its 
method to test the relative effect- 
iveness of two or three advertise- 
ments of the same product. It 


may prepare three advertisements 
of, say, tooth paste, all of which 
are, in the judgment of the execu- 
tives and of the advertising staff, 
equally good. But the company 
takes no one’s judgment, except 
the judgment of the public as re- 
flected in its willingness to buy as 
a result of each advertisement. 


Results Known Beforehand 


So it places advertisement No. 1 
in the papers or magazines of 
group A; No. 2 in group B; and 
No. 3 in group C; and tabulates 
the sales in the cities of each 
group. Often it will find that of 
two apparently equally good ad- 
vertisements, one will sell five 
times as much as the other. If 
the sales of the best one return a 
proper profit, it is put into all of 
the publications which the concern 
uses. 

To test a single piece of copy in 
this way costs only 1 per cent. of 
the cost of a broadcast insertion. 
When two are tested to determine 
which is best the cost is 2 per cent. 
That is a very low insurance pre- 
mium to safeguard against possi- 
ble losses of $20,000 or more. 

So effective is this method of 
testing that the International 
Consolidated Chemical Company 
absolutely knows beforehand that 
an advertising campaign will pay. 
More than that, it knows within 3 
per cent. what sales a campaign of 
given cost will bring, before it 
spends any considerable amount of 
money. 

To say that advertising can be 
made more effective if it is tested 
first is not to say that advertising 
is bad. To do so would be like 
saying that workmen are all bad 
because they do not generally pro- 
duce so much as they might. By 
using the stop watch we cease 
guessing at how much a workman 
should produce; by testing adver- 
tising we can take the guesswork 
out of it as well. 
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Lessons in Achievement 


Learn to Know Trouble Makers 


in the world, with ability, 
with ambition, many a busi- 
ness worker has come to grief 
simply through failure to know a 
trouble maker when he sees one. 
Yet his failure in this respect is 
after all not so surprising. There 
are as many kinds of trouble mak- 
ers as there are varieties of 
pickles. And comparatively few 
of them go about placarded, “I am 
out to make trouble.” 
Those so placarded—the growl- 
ing, ill-tempered, psychopathic mis- 
sionaries of unrest—are 


Gin the with the best will 


By H. Addington Bruce 


take into account the firm’s profits 
you're really being underpaid. 
Take things a bit easier, you'll get 
along just as well.” 

Accepting these unfortunate 
suggestions, Tom Green little by 
little became less workmanlike. 
He was not so prompt, not so thor- 
ough, not so accurate as he once 
had been. Little by little, too, he 
became more interested in the 
leisure-time trivialities that dom- 
inated Black’s thinking, until at 
last he degenerated, as Black had 
long since done, into a mere 


have been devoted to a mastery of 
his vocation, was now worse than 
wasted in petty intriguing, in 
sneaking and spying and _tale- 
bearing. To get ahead at no mat- 
ter what cost to others became a 
passion with Dale. 

For a time this policy seemed to 
pay. By Dale and his evil adviser 
the management were temporarily 
hoodwinked. The adviser gained an 
executive position, and, to en- 
trench himself in it, beguiled Dale 
into playing office politics harder 
than ever. But whéfever there 

are office politicians, busi- 








perhaps the least danger- 
ous of all. For apart from 
the fact that they usually 
remain only a short while 
in any one place of em- 
ployment, their chronic 
grouchiness repels rather 
than attracts fellow-work- 
ers. 

Hence, while they may 
effect—and sometimes do 
effect—a great deal of mis- 
chief, they are outclassed 
as genuine trouble makers 
by others who, holding 
equally as pernicious a 
philosophy of business life, 
display more pleasing per- 
sonal characteristics. These 
others may even be excep- 








The Kind of Man 
That Sneers 


ROUBLE makers are often 
the kind of men who profess 
a height of intelligence from 
which they look down with scorn 
upon those who have a childish 
faith in the old-fashioned and 
somewhat hard-going paths to 
success. The way to escape their 
insidious influence is, as Bruce 
points out, to learn to know ’em 
for what they are—destroyers 
of individual and organization 


ness demoralization is cer- 
tain to develop soon or late, 
and business demoraliza- 
tion necessarily leads to 
close inquiry into its cause. 
A day came when both 
Dale and his crafty supe- 
rior received sudden notice 
of dismissal. What event- 
ually became of the arch 
trouble maker I do not 
know. I have heard noth- 
ing of him for years. But 
I do know that Dale, after 
a brief and fruitless quest 
for occupation elsewhere, 
went abruptly out of ex- 
istence by his own hand. 
Commonest of all trou- 
ble makers, however, are 
the so-called “good fel- 
lows” who insist that life 














was meant wholly for de- 





tionally genial, in which morale. 
case they also are excep- 
tionally deadly as carriers 
of psychic infection. 
Consider, for example, what routine, clock-watching worker. 


happened to Tom Green because 
he failed to recognize in Bob Black 
a trouble maker of this sort. 

Both were workers in a large 
industrial establishment, Black be- 
ing two or three years older than 
Green. The latter, until trans- 
ferred to the department in which 
Black was employed, had been 
progressing rapidly. His transfer 
to Black’s department was itself 
a promotion. 

But now, in an evil day, Black 
took a liking to Green. He invited 
him to his home, and to various 
entertainments. Flattered by 
these attentions, the younger man 
listened over-attentively to the 
trouble making counsel Black 
from time to time gave him. 

“You’re foolish to work so 
hard,” was its gist. “You may 
think you are being well paid for 
for what you do, yet when you 


To-day, years later, he still 
holds an underling’s position that 
strangely belies the promise of his 
youth. Ambition being long dead 
within him, he does not appreciate 
the needless failure his business 
life has been. Still less does he 
perceive the essential cause of this 
failure in his acceptance of Bob 
Black as a true friend instead of 
the miserable trouble maker he 
actually was. 

Consider, too, the even sadder 
case of Dick Dale, who ended a 
few years ago by hanging himself. 

In Dale’s case the trouble maker 
was likewise an older man, who, 
persuading Dale that, “This house 
plays favorites, and if you want to 
advance you must make yourself 
solid with the management,” 


gradually transformed him into 
the meanest of workers, an office 
politician The energy that should 


light. 

They may or may not be vicious. 
Usually they are not. Usually they 
are as a matter of fact possessors 
of traits—energy, generosity, ami- 
ability, frankness, high spirits— 
that would go far toward making 
them real successes if only they 
were animated by an achievement- 
motive. 

That is why the “good fellow,” 
no matter how pleasing his per- 
sonality, is a trouble maker par 
excellence so far as all ambitious 
workers are concerned. To select 
“good fellows” exclusively or 
chiefly as one’s friends, is virtually 
to condemn oneself to a life of un- 
accomplishing mediocrity. 

Youth, inexperienced youth, is 
all too likely to be unaware of this, 
as of the larger truth that every 
man whose point of view makes 
for a weakening or distorting of 
honest, sincere endeavor is a po- 
tential trouble maker. 








Tunneling to Empire Through 
Continental Divide 


Moffat Tunnel Will Open to Development Vast Natural 
Resources of Western Colorado and Eastern Utah 


E ARE generally inclined 
W to believe that the age 
of great railroad pioneer- 


ing has passed long since, and that 
no more great engineering feats 
remain for modern builders. 

But fifty miles west of Denver 
work has been started on the six- 
mile Moffagytunnel which 


By Wyman S. Smith 


cel post. Alfalfa seed and turkeys 
are the main export crops, and all 
such materials as gasoline, flour, 
and ordinary foodstuffs are pro- 
duced in the immediate vicinity. 
It is necessary to import only a 
few fancy groceries, but those 
must be hauled a distance of 100 


miles. Tourists who have once 
gone that way do not care to re- 
peat. The reason is plain enough: 
the various counties are sparsely 
settled and have very little devel- 
opment aside from the agriculture 
which is none too thriving because 
of the transportation tariff. That 

means that taxes can not 








will pierce the continental 
divide at an altitude of 
9,000 feet and which will 
be the gateway to an un- 
developed empire larger 
than the three states of 
Massachusetts, Connecti- 
cut, and Rhode Island. 
Furthermore, the railroad 
will pass through a rich 
agricultural region and cut 
the very center of a ter- 
ritory which contains 
enough coal to last the en- 
tire United States for near- 
ly 3,000 years, more than 
seventeen times _ the 
amount of oil thus far 
taken from all the oil wells 
of the country, and over 
700,000 undeveloped horse 
power in electricity. Al- 
though estimates have been 
made, the extent and 
amount of such minerals as 
iron, copper, zinc, lead, and 
hydrocarbons such as ozer- 








Why Denver Backed 
Moffat Tunnel 


OFFAT tunnel has not at- 

tracted much attention out- 
side Colorado. At first it was the 
dream of one man, but now it is 
a district affair, sponsored espe- 
cially by Denver because it is ex- 
pected to make that city a future 
distribution point for the oil even- 
tually to be extracted from the oil 
shale of the Uinta basin. 
when 
opened, the Carbon County coal 
fields will be able to ship coal 
across the short cut to Denver and 
thus reach the states northward at 
a much lower cost for transpor- 
tation. 


the six-mile tunnel 


And, 


be too high and all public 
improvements such as 
schools and roads must be 
carried through on bond is- 
sues. One county super- 
intendent of schools ad- 
mitted frankly that the 
only way he could persuade 
a district to vote -a bond 
issue was to arrange a big 
entertainment with home 
talent plays and dances and 
suppers after which the 
vote would be taken. Yet 
he concluded, “And then 
we fail sometimes because 
these new settlers have 
such large personal debts 


is they dislike carrying an- 


other overhead debt in the 
county.” 

All along dreamers have 
looked at this region and 
calculated its possibilities, 
but with the exception of 
one, David Moffat, none of 
them brought their dreams 














kerite, gilsonite, wurtzilite, 
nigrite, elaterite, are still 
little more than a rough approxi- 
mate waiting for development and 
closer exploration for fairly accu- 
rate estimates. 

That region is the western cor- 
ner of Colorado and the eastern 
part of Utah—a hinterland filled 
with vast natural resources and 
waiting only for adequate trans- 
portation to begin a boom of 
tremendous prosperity. 

To-day it is between two trans- 
continental railroads, the Union 
Pacific on the north and the Den- 
ver & Rio Grande Western on the 
south, and the haul to market is 
so great that farmers and new set- 
tlers are finding it cheaper to ship 
by parcel post than to haul by 
truck or team. In the town of 
Vernal, Utah, are brick houses 
which have been shipped in by par- 


miles from the nearest railroad 
center. All through November the 
post offices in that district are 
filled with dressed turkeys which 
are wrapped, stuffed into mail 
bags, and sent off to distant mar- 
kets by the truck load and car load. 
The tourist in that section is con- 
tinually surprised by the kinds of 
houses he sees—houses which he 
thought belonged to the days of 
fifty years ago. In fact, they are 
log cabins; and were it not true 
that they frequently have electric 
light wires and telephone lines run- 
ning to them, one would get the 
impression of a run-down com- 
munity. 

Trucks and automobiles are the 
salvation of this back country, but 
automobile roads are poor except 
for occasional stretches of a few 


to reality. And even he 
was only partially success- 
ful although he spent his millions 
putting a railroad over the con- 
tinental divide at Rollins pass 
where the elevation is over 11,000 
feet. His railroad is called the 
Denver & Salt Lake, but it ends 
at Craig, which is only at the edge 
of the mineral and oil shale regior. 
He failed because he had no more 
money and because the haul over 
the summit is too expensive. 
When the winter blizzards whirl 
down in their fury, piling the snow 
twenty and thirty feet deep over 
the tracks, railroad transportation 
is at a standstill for days at a time. 

That is vrhy the Colorado Legis- 
lature by a special dispensation 
permitted the organization of a 
“tunnel district,” consisting of sev- 
eral counties, which has bonded 
itself for $6,000,000 in order to dig 
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4 six-mile tunnel, twenty-four by 
sixteen feet, through the moun- 
tains below James Peak which will 
then become a practical entrance 
to the hinterland. 

A summary of Moffat Tunnel facts 
shows the following: 

First surveys made in_ 1868. 

Present road built by David Moffat 


in 1902-05. ; ; ; 
Tunnel to be approximately six miles 


long. ; 
Time needed for construction—about 


three years. 


Cost complete with equipment, 
$6,720,000. 

“Cost of bore alone, $3,288,000 
(estimate). 

Present altitude of road, 11,660 feet 
at Corona. 


Highest point of tunnel line to be 
9222 feet. 

Bore to be 24 feet high by 16 feet 
wide. 

Single track to be equipped with 
electrical trains. 

Autos to be transported through 
tunnel on flat cars. 

Present distance via Denver & Rio 
Grande Western to Glenwood Springs, 
343 miles. Distance over Moffat road 
via tunnel and Dotsero cut-off, 170 
miles. 

Distance from Salt Lake City to 
Denver reduced from 745 to 572 miles. 

Opens up 7,000 square miles of oil 
shale deposits containing over 3,000,- 
000,000 tons of sulphate of ammonia 
in the oil products. 

Available coal to be 65,000,000,000 
tons. 

Eliminates all grades of more than 

















2 per cent. and all curvatures of more 
than 10 degrees. — 
To be paid for on a bonded district 
plan passed by the state legislature 
which includes Moffat, Routt, Grand, 
Gilpin, Denver, and parts of Boulder, 
Jefferson, Eagle, and Clear Creek 
counties. 
_ With the funds at last available 
ior this tremendous undertaking, 
five men designated as the Moffat 
Tunnel Commission have been 
elected to do the work. Those 
men are: W.N. W. Blayney and 
Charles Willcox, Denver; Charles 


Wheeler, Yampa; Charles H. 
Leckenby, Steamboat Springs; and 
W. P. Robinson, Denver. It is 
their task to dig that six-mile tun- 
nel through the continental divide 
and at the end of three years turn 
it over to the people of the inland 
district completed with electrical 
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several uses. Contracts for its use 
may be made until its capacity has 
been reached.” 

To appreciate fully the advan- 
tages of the tunnel it is necessary 
to know something of the operat- 
ing difficulties trains now have go- 
ing “over the hill.” 











equipment for hauling trains from 


entrance to exit. Their salaries 
will be only $1,000 per year and 
traveling expenses, but they will 
win the everlasting gratitude of a 
commonwealth. 

Use of the tunnel will not be 
restricted to only one railroad. The 
Moffat Tunnel Act has a clause 
which reads, “There shall be no 
monopoly for the use of said tun- 
nel and its approaches by any one 
or by any person or corporation, 
public or private, in respect to the 








Fifteen hundred feet below the lakes 
shown in the above photograph the 
Moffat Tunnel will pierce the Continental 
Divide below James Peak and open the 
way to a new empire in the Rockies. 
(Left) Bucking snow on the present 
Moffat road over Rollins Pass. When 
the Winter blizzards pile snow twenty 
and thirty feet deep over the tracks, 
this route is closed for days at a time. 


Edgar C. MacMechen, of the 
Denver “Municipal Facts,” says: 

“Corona, the engine changing 
station on the summit, has an 
elevation of 11,660 feet, and two 
miles of snow sheds are maintained 
here to enable the trains to oper- 
ate during the winter. Train sheds 
are necessary at the more exposed 
points where the snow drifts to 
enormous depths, yet in spite of 
these precautions it is estimated 
that 41 per cent. of the operating 
expenses of the present railroad 
goes for fighting snow blockades. 

“Engine changes are made at 
Tabernash on the west side, at 
Corona and at Tolland on the east 
side. Between Tolland and Taber- 
nash are located the 4 per cent. 
grades. It requires four Mallet- 
type engines, the most powerful 
steam engines known, to haul a 
train of twenty-two freight cars 
‘over the hill,’ and five to take over 
twenty-four cars. A twenty-two- 
car train means about 1,200 tons 
total weight. From Tabernash to 
Denver the running time for sucha 
train often reaches fourteen to six- 
teen hours, although the distance 
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is less than ninety miles. When 
the Moffat Tunnel is completed, 
eliminating all 4 per cent. grades, 
one ordinary consolidation engine 
will haul this twenty-two-car train 
over the same distance at twice 
the speed now made. The tunnel 
will save twenty-three miles of 
haul and 2,406 feet in elevation. 

“At present when the track is 
covered with snow drifts operation 
becomes impossible even for light 
passenger trains, and the road is 
often tied up for thirty to sixty 
days. The eastern portal of the 
tunnel, three miles from Tolland, 
is located at an elevation of 9,198 
feet, so far below timberline that 
the tracks are protected from huge 
snow drifts. The tunnel has a 
peak in the center so that it will 
drain more readily. On the east- 
ern side the grade in the tunnel 
will be 0.3 per cent., and on the 
western end, 0.9 per cent. Plans 
call for the electrification of the 
tunnel. Fires will be banked in 
the steam locomotives and the elec- 
tric hauler will pull engine and 
train through the tunnel, thus sim- 
plifying to a great degree the prob- 
lems of ventilation. The air will 
be purified by means of suction 
fans. One of the objects of the 
tunnel is to ‘haul automobiles 
through it on flat cars, this to be 
done at certain hours of the day 
when the line is free.” 


Resources of Region 


It is readily perceived from such 
a statement that the present diffi- 
culties of railroading over the sum- 
mit have made it unwise to extend 
the railroad westward through the 
sparsely settled regions of Utah 
and the towns of Vernal, Du- 
schense, and Heber into the Salt 
Lake Valley. With the cost of 
hauling cut down by the tunnel, 
the railroad will be extended west- 
ward and will tap the undeveloped 
empire. A review of the agricul- 
tural and mineral resources is so 
startling it is almost unbelievable, 
and yet it will have a definite value 
not only to the cities of Salt Lake 
and Denver but to the nation at 
large. 

According to M. D. McEniry, 
Chief of the Field Division of the 
United States General Land Office, 
there will be available for settle- 
ment over 1,250,000 acres of public 
land. It is his opinion also that 
in the area directly west of the 
Moffat tunnel there are more 
natural resources than in any other 
like area in the United States. The 
Geological Survey reports that 
over half of the total supply of 
coal above the grade of lignite, or 
1,686,000,000,000 tons, lies within 
western Colorado and _ eastern 
Utah, and although a vast area of 


this is already available for min- 
ing, the several-hundred-mile re- 
duction in haul from the Utah 
fields in Carbon County to Denver 
means cheaper coal for the states 
which fringe the Rocky Moun- 
tains. In fact, this one county 
alone has so much coal available 
which is of coking quality for use 
in blast furnaces that industries 
are not even concerned with in- 
vestigating the extent of these un- 
developed fields. When I visited 
the man who owns over half of 
the best coking coal in the state 











Where work has begun on the water 

tunnel which will drain water away from 

the railroad tunnel and turn it into a 
water supply system. 


of Utah and asked him about the 
other fields he smiled and said: 

“We have so much coal that it 
isn’t worth while to investigate 
any new fields. We won’t use the 
coal we have now for centuries 
and centuries.” 

And then he _ immediately 
branched off upon a subject which 
was interesting to him and in- 
formed me that near the Utah- 
Colorado line is a strip of asphalt 
(one of the hydrocarbons formed 
there by the leeching away of the 
oil reserves some hundreds of 
thousands of years ago) which is 
over fifty feet wide and over fifty 
miles long. Neighboring towns 
drive their trucks to the veins and 
use this cheap asphalt for paved 
streets and side-walks. It is at 
present so worthless that the ques- 
tion of cost is never mentioned. 
This asphalt occurs in the form of 
asphaltic sands and can be used 
for road building without refining, 
although a refinery is being 
planned now. 

Asphalt is only one of the solid 
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hydrocarbons. Others were men- 
tioned at the beginning of this 
article. They are all known, how- 
ever, as gilsonite, and the Geolog- 
ical Survey makes a very consery- 
ative estimate when it places the 
total at 30,000,000 tons. We don’t 
hear a great deal about this pecu- 
liar substance, but it has such 
strangely varied uses as the fol- 
lowing: for coating sea walls of 
brick, preventing electrolytic ac- 
tion on the iron plates of ship bot- 
toms, for acid-proof lining for 
chemical tanks, for roofing pitch, 
for lubricants for heavy machinery, 
for covering woodblock paving 
and coating poles, posts and ties, 
and for varnishes of different 
kinds. 


Future Supplies of Oil 


Besides this there is a substance 
which engineers and chemists are 
already considering as the source 
of our future oil supply. At pres- 
ent we have barely enough oil re- 
sources in wells to meet the de- 
mand for ten years. The alterna- 
tive is found in the mountain 
ranges of oil shale which occur in 
Wyoming, Utah, and Colorado, and 
the Moffat tunnel is making avail- 
able nearly all that oil shale which 
lies in the latter states. Regard- 
ing these deposits, the Geological 
Survey says, “Any estimate of the 
amount of shale present in the 
Uinta basin must be based upon 
arbitrary assumptions as to the 
northern limit of the shales and 
the value of the shale beds beneath 
a cover of more recent rocks. It 
is estimated that the basin con- 
tains at least 92,159,000,000 tons of 
shale which will yield as much as 
fifteen gallons of oil to the ton 
when distilled.” 

While of Colorado the same re- 
port reads, “The Green River for- 
mation, which includes nearly all 
the oil shale in Colorado, is present 
in four different areas in the north- 
western part of the state. After 
a careful study of the thickness 
and oil-yielding capacity of the 
shales exposed in each of the 
localities where sections have been 
measured, it is estimated that if 
60 per cent. of the total shale in 
northwestern Colorado existing in 
the ground as beds three feet or 
more thick and yielding at least 
fifteen gallons of oil to the ton 
were treated in retorts it would 
produce a total of 40,640,000,000 
barrels (42 gallons each) of crude 
shale oil.” 

These estimates mean simply 
that at the present rate of con- 
sumption enough oil is available 
in these shales to supply the needs 
of the nation for a hundred years 
or more. Nor is that all. Accord- 
ing to R. D. George, State Geolo- 
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gist of Colorado, “The spent shale 
contains from eighteen to twenty 
pounds of potash to the ton in 
the form of water-soluble potash. 
The residue from the retorts can 
be leached and the potash taken 
from it without special treatment. 
There is also in this shale the 
theoretical equivalent of sixty 
pounds of ammonium sulphate per 
ton of shale. It is very likely that 
in commercial operation at least 
50 per cent. of this content can be 
had as a by-product without undue 
expense.” It is this ammonium 
sulphate which farmers need for 
fertilizer and which is used in any 
number of industries, and the shale 
deposits of Colorado alone are ca- 
pable of yielding 400,000,000 tons. 
Lumbering is as yet undeveloped. 
That, too, awaits the coming of 
the railroad to begin taking out 
the merchantable supply from the 
national forest estimated at over 
150,000,000 feet board measure. 
To-day the waters of the Green 
and White rivers flow on almost 
unused to the Colorado, but with 
the railroad ready to carry off the 
farm products quickly and cheaply, 
it is estimated that there will be 
considerably more than two mil- 
lion acres available for irrigation. 


Power Possibilities 


Yet another factor which will 
have a tremendous influence in 
promoting the utilization of these 
mineral, agricultural and timber 
resources is the power. Recent 
surveys conducted by the Salt Lake 
office of the U. S. Geological Sur- 
vey reveal that between Green 
river, Wyoming, and Green river, 
Colorado, there is a total of 628,000 
h.p. awaiting development. 

And there among the beautiful- 
ly forested slopes of the Rockies, 
where James Peak rises sublimely 
over all, where lakes abound and 
where glaciers cling to the hol- 
lowed slopes, the first steam shovel 
has begun its work of clearing out 
a way to the entrance of the Mof- 
fat tunnel. The tunnel itself will 
pass through the divide 1,500 feet 
below the Crater Lakes which lie 
glistening and rarely beautiful 
among that setting of mountain 
ranges. The railroad which goes 
that way will not only haul freight ; 
it will carry tourists into that 
colored mélange of mountains, 
lakes, and valleys, and there will 
some day be resorts here and there 
along the way. For there is 
scenery of all sorts and kinds, so 
exquisite that those who once pass 
that way will pass again. 

The Moffat tunnel will lead to 
an empire which is comparable 
only to those fair and rich empires 
the princes and princesses of the 
fairy tales inherit—and where they 
live happily ever after. 
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Rise and Shine! 


By Raleigh E. Ross 


of Uncle Sam’s tastefully painted 

battleships you recall that you 
needed no alarm clock. At five-thirty 
or six o'clock, depending on the day 
and the work, the fiendish boatswain’s 
mates rushed through the ship, 
hoarsely shouting, “Hit the deck! 
Heave out and lash up! Rise and 
shine!” You heaved out of your 
hammock and lashed it up in a hurry, 
smiling sleepily as you heard the 
thuds of the club on hammocks of 
neighbors who tried to oversleep. 
Every one rose, whether they shone 
or not. 

Do you get up as readily now and 
put in that golden morning hour 
before breakfast? Few do. Yet it’s 
not hard when you get used to it. 
And it certainly pays. 


] F you ever served as a gob on one 


How to Utilize Early Hours 


What would you think of your 
next-door neighbor if you knew that 
he tore up or burned three ten-dollar 
bills every week? That is what you 
are doing when you miss that morn- 
ing hour. For it ought to be worth 
at least $5 a day to us chaps on the 
way to the top. 

“What shall I do with it?” you 
perhaps ask. 

That depends on your occupation. 
Doing something that at least parallels 
your work will be found of greatest 
value. For example, if you are an 
advertising copy writer you might 
write articles — all writing will help 
you. Or you might devote the morn- 
ing to studying a correspondence 
course on advertising, or business 
letter writing, or business administra- 
tion, or any subject which will 
sharpen the edge of your ability. 

If you work in a manufacturing 
plant you might devote the morning 
hour reading up on the product your 
firm manufactures. Where are the 
raw materials obtained? How is the 
product made? How marketed? 
How else could it be marketed? How 
could your firm save money in the 
production or selling end? You'll be 
surprised at the ideas that will come 
tc you in the morning hour when 
your head is clear. Better still, your 
chief may be surprised when you 
spring some of them. Good ideas 
make fatter pay envelopes. 

To gain that morning hour you may 
not have to “hit the deck” a full sixty 
minutes earlier than you do now. 
Hurry your morning motions a bit. 
You know how it is when you get up 
late. You rush your shaving and 
dressing, and get around on time. 
And you’re usually just as _ well 
bathed, shaved, and dressed. Most 
of us dawdle when we have plenty 


of time. We know very well a young 
man who cut his shaving period from 
twenty minutes to five minutes —a 
clear gain of a golden ninety minutes 
for each working week. 

That is just one illustration. Cut 
where you can—short of bolting 
breakfast, of course. 


Keep Ahead of the Crowd 


The early rising leaves no excuse 
for arriving late at the office. It is. 
a fine practice to plunge into your 
work at least fifteen minutes early 
every day. This enable you to do 
some real work before your fellow 
employees stumble in and _ get 
adjusted. Your steam is already up, 
so you can start with mid-morning 
efficiency and hold to it fairly steadily 
all day. 

The rest of the crowd will never 
catch up with you. 

That extra fifteen minutes a day 
may appear trivial to you, but the 
chief will notice it. In the course of 
a year it means about ten extra eight- 
hour days you are giving him—ten 
days when your head is clearest. 
Make this a habit, and, sooner or 
later, you will find your pay rising 
like a July thermometer. 

Rise and shine steadily for a week 
or more and you will be sold on the 
system for all summer. Worth five 
dollars? You'll tell the world it is. 
Take this article, for example. It 
is the product of one morning hour, 
with a bit of revision the next day. 
It ought to bring me a sizable check, 
give the editor a good margin of 
profit, and net you several hundred 
dollars’ worth of extra ability if you 
follow the tip. 

Save that thirty a week. Pay 
yourself a bonus. RISE AND SHINE! 





The different creeds in every age 
have built up all sorts of mean- 
ings, shapes, forms and attributes 
to fit in with the word God when 
it simply means the changeless. 
Principle of Good.—Marden. 





Profitable Investment 
Editor, “Forbes”: 


We have found Forbes Magazine 
to be one of our best paying invest- 
ments. It is seldom that one maga- 
zine can be found that brings such 
profitable returns from employees in 
so many different capacities. This 
list includes our Manager, Sales 
Manager, General Factory Superin- 
tendent, Factory Superintendent, 
Traffic Manager, Auditor, Salesmem 
and Garage Superintendent. 


Indiana Condensed Milk Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

















Work With Us 


Help in the making of this page. 
Send us sparkling “Thoughts,” 
and we will send you “Forbes 
Epigrams” if your contribution is 
printed. If not composed by you, 
state source of quotation and 
author. Names of winners will 
be printed. 




















The ownership of a home and 
the feeling of independence that 
comes with possession of a bit of 
the earth are among the most 
powerful incentives to high civic 
interest and usciuimens. —Herbert 
Hoover. 

* * * 

Six evils must be overcome in 
this world by a man who desires 
prosperity : sleep, sloth, fear, anger, 
idleness, and _ procrastination.— 
Hindoo Proverb. 

*» » 

The danger to America is not in 
the direction of the failure to 
maintain its economic position, but 
in the direction of the failure to 
maintain its. ideals—President 


Coolidge. 
From H. H. Culver, Helmuth, N. Y. 
* ok Ok 
Not what we gain, but what we 
give, 


Measures the worth of the life we 
live.—Selected. 
x * 

The joy-ride is over, but if we 
make proper use of the resources in 
our care, none need go hungry. We 
must turn again to old traditions; we 
must revive our faith; we must re- 
store our respect for time-tried prin- 
ciples. We have tried to make 
progress too hastily, by attempting to 
increase values without increasing in- 
trinsic worth. We have failed, as 
men have always failed when follow- 
ing that course. We must again 
acknowledge that progress comes only 
through toil, economy and _ thrift. 
That—and that alone—is the endur- 
ing structure—the result of painstak- 
ing building—systematically placing 
one stone upon another.—Walter 
W. Head, president, American 
Bankers’ Association. 

* * x 


Not only strike while the iron is 
hot but make it hot by striking. 
—Oliver Cromwell. 

From G. Magee, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Every man and every woman is 
entitled to the highest wages that 
are honestly obtainable, but it 
should never be forgotten that 
high wages do not necessarily 
mean high standards of living. If 
they did, then indeed would Russia 
and Germany be paradises for the 
workers. Higher standards of liv- 
ing must ever be associated with 
higher standards of production.— 
W. A. Appleton, secretary of the 


General Federation of Trade 
Unions in England. 

. 2. 3 
Laugh and the boss laughs with 


you, 
-Grouch and you lose your job; 
For many a sale has been clinched 
with a smile, 
But gosh darn few with a sob. 
—Broadway Ballads. 
From C. A. Bromley, Geneva, O. 
* 2 ¢ 
Men talk as if victory were 
something fortunate. Work is vic- 
tory. Wherever work is done, vic- 
tory is obtained. There is no 
chance, and no blanks.—Worship. 
From C. M. Norfleet, Wisecton-Salem, N.C. 


What is a Boy? 

He is a person who is going to 
carry on what you have started. 

He is to sit right where you are 
sitting and attend to those things 
you think are so important when 
you are gone. 

You may adopt all the policies 
you please, but how they will be 
carried out depends upon him. 

Even if you make leagues and 
treaties, he will have to manage 
them. 

He is going to sit at your desk 
in the Senate, and occupy your 
place on the Supreme Bench. 

He will assume control of your 
cities, states and nation. 

He is going to move in and take 
over your. prisons, churches, 
schools, universities and corpora- 
tions. 

All your work is going to be 
judged and praised or condemned 
by him. 

Your reputation and your future 
are in his hands. 

All your work is for him, and 
the fate of the nation and of 
humanity is in his hands. 

So it might be as well to pay 
him some attention —Reading Bul- 
letin. 
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Knowing One’s Line 
ROBABLY the safest, sanest, 
surest and, one might say, 
rarest selling strategy in the world 
is to know one’s line so thoroughly 
that nothing can surprise, confuse 
or shake one. Other forms of 
strategy are all right for special 
occasions, emergencies ; but the 
strategy that wins in selling, day 
after day, week after week, month 
after month, is knowing one’s line 
so well and being so “cramful” of 
enthusiasm about it that one for- 
gets to use “selling arguments,” 
and confines one’s self to give ac- 
tual definite information, with the 
assurance and enthusiasm that go 
with thorough familiarity with 
the goods one is selling —Saturday 
Evening Post. 
x Ok Ox 


Courtesy is an inexpensive com- 


modity, bu* it is worth while 
“courting” in spite of that fact— 
The Colgate Clock. 


* * * 


The free expression of opinion, 
as our experience has taught us, 
is the safety valve of passion. The 
noise of the rushing stream, when 
it escapes, alarms the timid; but 
it is the sign that we are safe.— 
Gladstone. 

*.. ee oe 

Personal character can only be 
established on fixed principles, for if 
the mind be allowed to be agitated 
by violent emotions, to be excited by 
fear, or unduly moved by the love of 
pleasure, it will be impossible for it 
to be made perfect. A man must 
reason calmly, for without reason he 
would look and not see, listen and 
not hear.—Confucius. 

From M. C. O’Day, Fort Plain, N. Y. 

* * x 

Put a punch in your work, but 
never hit below the belt.—Kar! 
F. Westermann. 





A Text 


hosorver wonld he firsé 
among you shall be your 
servant. -- Matthem 20:27 


From W. B. Cowles, Hartford, 
Conn. What is your favorite 
text? “Forbes Epigrams” ts 
presented to senders of texts 
used. 
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For Better Understanding Between Utilities and Communities 


Winner of the 3rd Prize in 
“Forbes” Utility Contest 


How Sound Public Relations Between Public Utilities and 
Communities Can Best Be Developed and Maintained 


public utilities and communi- 
ties are based on the absolute 
confidence of each in the other. 

The development and permanency 
of the public utility industry is de- 
pendent upon a favorable public 
opinion. 

There are many points to be taken 
into consideration if the utilities 
are successfully to develop and 
maintain sound public relations. 

It is of first importance to 
see that everybody in the or- 


S OUND public relations between 


By Karen C. Behr 


contact. Complaints are often made 
to them, and these should be reported 
to the office immediately and have 
careful attention. 

All employees should be enthused 
about the company, and alert to 
every opportunity to express their en- 
thusiasm about public utilities. They 
must be able to explain why a state- 
ment is received by the customer after 
the account has been paid. They must 
know the price of stock and the 


the more confidence the public will 
have in the public utilities. 

Every one should form a courteous 
habit. It must be in them, not just on 
them; and they must be courteous 
even when the public is at fault. The 
real spirit of courtesy is in being 
courteous to every person with whom 
one has to deal, and this should be 
realized and practiced by every mem- 
ber of the organization. 

Natural good manners and habits 
originate and are developed 
to a very great extent in the 








ganization is educated in the 
fundamentals of the business. 
Employees who come in con- 
tact with the customers 
should be thoroughly in- 


Every Complaint Is an 
Opportunity 





formed about utility matters, 
and so understand the prob- 
lems that each individual can 
explain them, and answer the 
questions that will undoubted- 
ly be asked. The meter- 
reader, the lineman, the col- 
lector, the man who delivers 
the ice, the man who installs 
appliances, the employee be- 
hind the counter, and the 
cashier at the window are the 
vital points of contact; and 
these particularly should be 
alert to render every possible 
courtesy and service to the 


| * ampere complaints. Every 
one in the organization 
should realize that each com- 
plaint is an opportunity to im- 
prove, for it shows where errors 
are made and where inefficient 
service is rendered. Each com- 
plaint should help improve the 
service and build a stronger and 
better industry. Each complaint 
should increase the efforts of the 
utilities to avoid future com- 
plaints and should be treated as a 
distinct opportunity to display 





public. 
The customer who comes 
to the cashier’s window to 





tact and courtesy. 


home. Likewise, courtesy 
and the desire to serve must 
be developed within the public 
utility. Employees cannot be 
at war with one another one 
minute and meet the public 
the next without displaying 
their grudge to the customer 
they are trying to serve. 
There must be a keen desire 
among the fellow-workers to 
co-operate. Team-work de- 
velops knowledge and ability, 
which in turn establishes bet- 
ter service to the public. 
The employee who is always 
ready and willing, with a 
smile, to help his associates, 
gradually unfolds a pleasing 
personality that gains the 
goodwill of all with whom he 
comes in contact. It is a 
pleasing manner that attracts 
friends, and friends are the 

















pay a bill or make a com- 
plaint, must be extended a 
pleasant greeting, and careful and un- 
divided attention must be given the 
customer while being waited on. 

The lineman placing poles or lines 
must be considerate of the customer’s 
property, and destroy as little as pos- 
sible of trees, etc. 

The meter-reader must be courte- 
ous, friendly and considerate when 
he visits the customer’s premises. He 
must be informative, and answer 
gladly and intelligently any questions 
the customer may put to him. To 
many people the meter-reader and 
collector are the utility company, as 
they may be the only members of the 
Organization with whom they come in 


dividend rate, why the company needs 
money, and what it does with it after 
it gets it. They must be ready to ex- 
plain, or suggest, why the gas doesn’t 
burn just right, or why the ’phone is 
out of order. They must know the 
whys and wherefores and be able to 
pass this information along to the 
customer. This instruction can be 
obtained through various mediums, 
through utility publications, group 
meetings, house organs, and through 
attentiveness to everyday business 
routine. 

The better the service the em- 
ployees render the public and the 
more information they can give them, 


greatest asset of the public 
utilities. 

Most folks try to avoid complaints. 
Too many are indifferent to them. 
And it is quite a problem to know just 
how to handle them, especially as they 
are not all the same complaints, and 
some complainants are more difficult 
to convince than others. Some folks 
are really pleasant when entering a 
complaint. Others are quite put out. 
Should the pleasant ones be treated 
pleasantly and the angry ones in- 
differently ? 

If the gas never leaked, if the ice 
always arrived on time, if telephones 
were never out of order, if fuses 
never burned out, and installations 
were always made when expected, if 
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the customer knew just what was 
wrong when her washer didn’t work, 
if street lights burned continuously 
and never burned out, and if bills 
were never too high, etc., etc., one of 
the greatest problems of the public 
utilities would be solved. But these 
things will happen in spite of every 
effort to combat them. The meter- 
reader, being human, does make mis- 
takes. The ice man may be delayed 
through no fault of his. Sometimes 
improper understanding of an appli- 
ance puts it out of order. Wires are 
broken by storms, and other things 
happen to impair the service. 

In the first place, every precaution 
should be exercised to prevent in- 
ferior service. Every member of the 
organization should work in unison 
to maintain regular, dependable ser- 
vice. It is essential that the utilities 
be in sympathy with the 
public. They should under- 


their proper desires, but also with 
their peculiarities. 

If a man wants his telephone in- 
stalled in his office, and it would be 
more convenient to place it in the 
hall, it should by all means be installed 
in his office—just where he wants it. 
If a housewife selects a new gas range 
at 10 o’clock and wants it installed by 
11, so she can cook dinner for com- 
pany, every effort should be made to 
have it ready for use at the desired 
time; and if she calls at 11:15 and 
informs the company that the lighter 
won't work (after it has just been 
demonstrated to her), it is the duty, 
and should be the pleasure, of the 
utility to send a representative at once 
to adjust the lighter. 

Punctuality is one of the first rules 
of business. Whether it relates to 
keeping an appointment or a promise, 
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marily, upon the public’s goodwill 
To obtain this goodwill, the utilities 
must not only be honest, but must 
convince the public that they are 
treating them fairly and squarely, 
Trivial matters that come up and are 
reported to the utilities may seem jn- 
significant to them, but to the cus. 
tomer the handling of the matter js 
the policy of the company. When a 
customer maintains that a bill has 
been paid, and the utility’s books do 
not show the credit, every effort 
should be made to explain the differ- 
ence to the customer’s satisfaction, 
The utility should explain to the cus- 
tomers that it is for their own wel- 
fare that the payment of accounts js 
requested within a certain period, and 
not leave the public feeling that it is 
unreasonable in its demands. The 
utility should be open to suggestions 

from the public to better its 

service. Its growth should 








stand their troubles, and do 
all in their power to relieve 
them of their inconvenience 
and explain the cause. Cus- 
tomers should be thoroughly 
instructed in the use of appli- 
ances. They should be in- 
formed as to saving methods, 
how to reduce the consump- 
tion of gas, how to save on 
telephone calls, and how to 
wash and iron economically. 
This will give the public a 
proper understanding, and a 
proper understanding creates 
confidence, which is an im- 
portant factor in sound public 
relations. 

When a complaint is re- 
ceived, it should be taken care 
of clear through. The person 
receiving a complaint should 
not hand it to another and 
then forget about it. He 
should investigate to find out 








tual. 


done. 


Do It Promptly 
UNCTUALITY is 


one of 
the first rules of business. 
Whether it relates to keeping an 
appointment or a promise, or pay- 
ing an obligation, or living up to 
a contract, the public utility and for 
its representatives must be punc- 
When a promise is made 
to install a meter or a telephone 
at a certain time, it should be 
If something occurs to 
prevent its being done on time, 
the customer should be notified. 
But care should be exercised 
in the beginning not to make 
promises that cannot be fulfilled. 


be reflected in improved bene- 
fits to the public. Lowest 
possible rates should be 
charged, although the public 
should understand that the 
rates’ must be sufficient to 
provide for operating costs 
and give a reasonable return. 

Public utility men anl 
women have opportunities 
community usefulness 
and for unselfish public ser- 
vice that few engaged in 
private business have. They 
are more or less semi-public 
servants, and there are many 
occasions when they can ex- 
tend service to the public. 

Service is doing a little 
more than is absolutely neces- 
sary (from the _ financial 
viewpoint) and giving a little 
more than just the tangible 
thing that is paid for. 

The public expects all the 














if the customer is satisfied, 

and, if not, he should keep 

after it until the customer asserts that 
the matter has been properly taken 
care of. It may mean a little more 
work and a little more attention to 
details, but its reward is a pleased 
customer. 

Public. utilities should welcome 
complaints. Every one in the or- 
ganization should realize that each 
complaint is an opportunity to im- 
prove, for it shows where errors are 
made and where inefficient service is 
rendered. Each complaint should 
help improve the service and build a 
stronger and better industry. Each 
complaint should increase the efforts 
of the utilities to avoid future com- 
plaints and should be treated as a dis- 
tinct opportunity to display tact and 
courtesy. 

The public utilities should administer 
their service in such a way as to con- 
form, as far as possible, not only with 
the good judgment of the public and 





or. paying an obligation, or living up 
to a contract, the public utility and its 
representatives must be punctual. 

When a promise is made to install 
a meter or a telephone at a certain 
time, it should be done. If something 
occurs to prevent its being done on 
time, the customer should be notified. 
But care should be exercised in the 
beginning not to make promises that 
cannot be fulfilled. 

When a customer comes to the 
cashier’s window, he or she should be 
given prompt attention. The tele- 
phone should be answered immedi- 
ately, and information asked for 
should be given with the least possible 
delay. A customer should not be left 
standing in an office or salesroom 
without being greeted at once, and 
then given attention just as quickly 
as possible. 

The income of the utilities and their 
earnings capacity is dependent, pri- 





gas, light, and power they 

: want—when they want it. 

’ They expect the operator to answer 
“Number please” any time of the day 

or night that they lift the receiver 

from the hook. That is the regular 

utility service for which they pay. 

But the utilities must give them a 

little more than what is expected. 

For instance, a local telephone com- 
pany tore up the street and curb to 
build an underground system in a 
residential district, and instead of 
leaving it just filled in, as would be 
perfectly legitimate, they raked the 
ground between the curb and the 
walk, and planted grass seed. This 
not only surprised the customers, but 
also very much delighted them, and 
it certainly created a very favorable 
attitude toward this particular utility 
company. 

Another incident occured in this 
vicinity that attracted attention and 
favorable comment, and it is well 
worth passing on as an example of 
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how service develops sound public 
relations. 

A young man was drowned in the 
river on which the hydro plant is 
located. The search for the body con- 
tinued for several days and all 
through the night. The utility ex- 
tended great assistance by rigging up 
at the hydro plant several search- 
lights, which played upon the river. 
This service was appreciated by rela- 
tives of the unfortunate young man, 
and also by the rescuers and city 
officials, and it most assuredly created 
good feeling toward the utility. 
There are countless methods of de- 
veloping and maintaining sound 
public relations between utili- 
ties and communities, and the 


better understanding and confidence 
is created which develops goodwill. 

Good public relations can be ob- 
tained and preserved, to a _ very 
great extent, and very conveniently, 
through persistent publicity. Such 
publicity may include advertisements 
in the local newspapers, as well as 
news items regarding the utility busi- 
ness and members of its organiza- 
tion. Advertisements acquaint the 
public with the utilities, their busi- 
ness, their policies, and their rates, 
and also inform the public in the use 
of appliances, their prices, and de- 
sirability. 

News items are valuable in produc- 
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as well as their own individual homes 
and businesses. It would be well to 
mention, in news items about exten- 
sions and improvements, what the 
approximate cost is to the utilities. 
This would impress upon the minds 
of the customers the bigness of the 
utilities, and they would understand 
what the utilities do with the money 
entrusted to them by investors in their 
securities, for the benefit of investors 
and customers. 

Circulars and pamphlets should be 
enclosed with all outgoing mail. 
There could be*one explaining the 
business, rates, etc., and others con- 
taining everything and anything about 
the utilities that might gain 
the interest and favorable 





utilities mast always be on 
the look-out for a new oppor- 
tunity to extend a courtesy or 
service to the public. : 
Although the problem of 
securing and maintaining a 
favorable public opinion is of 
major importance, the prob- 
lem of financing the industry 
must also be taken into con- 
sideration. In financing the 
utilities still more can be 
added to good public relations 
by securing customers as 
stock owners. After cus- 
tomers become owners of 
public utility stocks, they be- 
come more interested in the 
company. Each stockholder 
isa friend and booster. They 
make it a point to learn those 
things about the utilities that 
they did not understand, and 
they take pride in each step 
of its advancement. If every 
customer were a stockholder, 
the public utilities would be 
assured of unlimited good- 
will. It is essential, there- 
fore, to sell as many shares 
of stock to customers as pos- 
sible, not only from the 
financial viewpoint, but also 
because it is one good way 
of gaining the customers’ 
goodwill and interest. 





Mountain Air 
By Berton Braley 


The guys who have climbed to the 


summit 
Or up on the heights, anyhow, 


Will often remark, “Oh dad gum it 


I doubt if I’m happier now 


Than when I was down in the valley 


Or sticking around with the bunch 


With which I was formerly pally 
When I spent two jitneys for lunch.” 


The guys who have made big successes 


Will sigh for the “glorious days 


When life had few worries and stresses 
And humble and plain were my ways.” 
They turn their minds far from the 


present 
And wander on Memory’s track 


To “Times that were frugal and pleas- 


ant,” 


But how they would hate to go back! 


The guys who are wealthy and famous 
Will sob—as they brush off a tear— 
“Although the great world may ac- 


claim us 
It’s frequently lonely up here.” 


They say that the white light is glaring 


Which beats upon folks of renown, 


That life on a pedestal’s wearing 
—But gosh, how they hate to come 


down! 


opinion of the recipient. 
Circulars describing appli- 
ances and securities are also 
helpful in gaining goodwill. 

Posters in the lobbies and 
offices impress upon the 
public the fact that the com- 
pany is aiming to extend 
the best service and every 
courtesy possible. 

Of course, all of these ad- 
vertisements, news items, cir- 
culars, and posters must be 
well written. They cannot Le 
slung together carelessly, or 
without thought of the results 
that are to be obtained. The 
writer must understand con- 
ditions, must be thoroughly 
familiar with utility matters, 
and must be capable of trans- 
lating his knowledge and 
understanding in a manner 
most profitable to the utility 
and the public. 

The printed medium is one 
of the easiest ways of de- 
veloping and maintaining 
sound pubiic relations, and 
it cannot be handled too care- 
fully nor too extensively. 

While it is well to have 
rules by which to be gov- 
erned, yet if public utilities 
were to be guided by rules 
alone they could not be en- 








Another thing that im- 
proves the public’s attitude 
toward the utilities is the interest of 
both executives and employees in the 
general affairs of the community. 
Employees of a _ utility company 
should be encouraged to unite with 
local lodges, clubs, etc., and do all 
they can for the betterment of such 
organizations. They should get out 
and “mix” with the people. Their 
co-operation in the general welfare 
of the community reveals to the pub- 
lic that the utility stands for every 
movement that promotés betterment 
and progress. Those who use and 
those who produce utility service be- 
come better acquainted in this way, 
and the public realizes that the com- 
pany is made up of human folks. A 


ing goodwill. For instance, the 
reason for interrupted service can be 
explained. Possibly a storm damaged 
the utility’s property, breaking down 
wires, etc. This can be told in an 
interesting manner and the public can 
be informed about when the service 
will be resumed. How quickly the 
utility men are making the repairs 
should also be emphasized. There 
are many interesting items that can 
be written up about the growth and 
expansion of the utilities. Through 
the opportunity that the newspaper 
offers, the public may gradually be- 
come convinced of the great part that 
the utilities are taking in the upbuild- 
ing of their own city, town, or village, 


tirely successful in develop- 
ing and maintaining sound 
public relations. They must reach out 
beyond the bounds of mere form and 
be alert to every opportunity to serve 
the public more and better. 





The fellow who pulls on the oars 
doesn’t have time to rock the boat.— 
Curtis Folks. 

* * * 


If you would know the value of 
money, go and try to borrow some — 
Franklin. 

* @ 2 


The conditions of conquest are al- 
ways easy. We have but to toil 
awhile, endure awhile, believe always. 
and never turn back.—Simms, 


Probing Insurance Problems of Business Executives 


Short Road to Confidence 


in Fire Insurance 


Criterions That Save Study—Demand Full Service and 
Ability of Local Agent from Beginning 


PEAKING of the general 
w movement among insurance 

companies to reduce fire 
losses and expenses, and of the 
widespread political interference 
with these efforts, H. A. Smith, 
president of the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters, said in 
his annual address on May 


By M. C. Krarup 


Insurance men themselves di- 
vide up the knowledge and under- 
standing required in their business. 
A leader in the employer’s liability 
branch of insurance will modestly 
disclaim any competence to advise 
you on special fire insurance ques- 


being taken “fully into our conf- 
dence regarding the many phases 
of insurance problems and methods 
involved.” 

The nearest feasible approach 
to that end would seem to be a 
public record of facts and methods 








22, 1924: “The public will 
understand our business 
only as we take it fully into 
our confidence regarding 
the many phases of insur- 
ance problems and methods 
involved.” In his finishing 
sentence he added: “We 
have set for ourselves a 
task that is unique in the 
record of joint corporate 
enterprise — one which is 
never finished. Let us not 
waver in carrying forward 
the purposes of the organi- 
zation.” 

Astronomers, scientists 
generally, and manufactur- 
ers, and even merchants, 
might say practically the 
same, but they are not 
under direct and prescribed 
public supervision, are not 
usually harassed by legis- 
lative interference—though 
all may at times become 
victims or berieficiaries of 
this incalculable factor — 
and they are ordinarily per- 
mitted to work their vari- 
ous ways through life’s 
entanglements on the prin- 
ciple of getting what they 
can for what they have to 
offer. They do not have to 
strain their energies and 








Adjustments, Centralized 
or Localized? 


N THIS article Mr. Krarup 

makes a_ constructive sug- 
gestion with regard to methods of 
making loss adjustments on fire 
insurance policies. He believes 
that the local agent, as he ex- 
pands in calibre through “con- 


structive protection service,” 
should have a larger part in ad- 
justments. 


“As no system has been def- 
initely adopted and the question 
is still open,” he says, “there is at 
all events at this point a develop- 
ment to be watched and to be 
swung, if practicable, in the direc- 
tion of more benefits and more 
accumulation of ability in the 
locality of the insured, rather 
than toward segregation of skill 
and dependability for adjust- 
ments in the non-local personnel 
of large centralized adjustment 
bureaus.” 














resources to create a com- 

plete, public understanding. 

Some understanding here and there 
and a good measure of public con- 
fidence seems to be as much as 
anybody can hope to accomplish 
for the support of his business, 
because real understanding in no 
line can be acquired without con- 
siderable training, and even with 
such training is acquired only by 
a comparatively few. 


tions. The life insurance man 


which might be consulted 
by anybody. It would be 
too compendious to engage 
the public’s attention regu- 
larly, but its existence and 
accessibility might be a link 
in the magic chain by 
which public confidence 
may be safely anchored. A 
code for each branch of in- 
surance looks like a pos- 
sibility. 

As the world’s civiliza- 
tion is in reality operated 
on the plan of division in 
knowledge and work but 
union in confidence and 
power, there may be some- 
thing gained by acknowl- 
edging as distinctly as pos- 
sible that the insurance 
business forms no peculiar 
exception. Knowledge of 
its detail cannot get far 
beyond its large force of 
active workers, and _ its 
troubles from political in- 
terference must be rem- 
edied by a short cut to 
complete public confidence. 
As confidence has_ been 
earned and does exist in 
very large degree, it should 
be a great deal easier to 
make it unanimous, by 
some suitable line of ac- 
tion, than to attempt in- 
structing the public in all 
insurance technicalities. If 
each _ policy-holder may 


steers clear of intricacies in casual- 
ty or theft insurance. But most 
insurance men know where they 
would place their confidence in any 
branch of the insurance business. 
To expect more than that of the 
public at large seems an aim too 
idealistic for utility. The public 
actually has no time to spare for 


easily and reliably learn of those 
technical details which concern his 
case, it seems to be less important 
whether he really learns them by 
personal effort or learns to have 
them interpreted for him by a re- 
liable agent. An educational cam- 
paign taking in the agent, very 
thoroughly, could safely skip the 
public and yet in effect reach all 
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concerned, especially with a pub- 
lic code for an auxiliary. 

These are the principal mental 
“reactions” which the writer of 
these articles experiences upon 
reading the recent address by the 
president of the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters. Probably the 
difference is mostly in terms and 
language, but it is emphasized to 
avoid creating the impression that 
the business executive in other 
lines ought to know the insurance 
business as he knows his own. He 
wants secure insurance, the credit 
that goes with it, and he wants 
the greatest economy obtainable. 
He wants to know what additional 
objects may be accomplished. And 
he wants to reason out with him- 
self by what criterions he may 
gain complete confidence in getting 
the most possible for his money— 
at any given time or period—in all 
of these things. To help him in 
distilling these criterions for justi- 
fied confidence from out of a rather 
complicated situation is the object 
of these articles. And it seems that 
this should also be the object of 
any educational campaign with 
reference to the public and the 
voters at large. Those elements in 
the insurance business which have 
most to offer their clients, and do 
the best work for communities and 
the nation, will necessarily be able 
to present the most convincing cri- 
terions. 


Government Interference 


One more passage from _ the 
president’s annual address may be 
of special interest here. It refers 
to the great waste in governmental 
interference with business, and 
reads as follows: 

In 1900 there were about 100,000 
people employed in the administra- 
tive departments of the Federal 
government; in 1923 there were 
600,000. Further than this, if one 
totals the attaches of the Federal, 
state, county and local govern- 
ments, it is found that at the pres- 
ent time one in every’ twelve 
employed persons in the United 
States is on the public payroll and 
one for about every twenty of the 
total population. 

More important is Secretary 
Hoover’s reported comment on all 
objections to the increasing polit- 
ical interference with business, to 
the effect that “private business 
can stop political interference by 
curbing its own abuses of public 
confidence.” 

_As the insurance business prac- 
tically has not been charged with 
any other abuse than that of mak- 
ing too large profits in the past, 
and is generally willing to have 
profits restricted through pub- 
lic supervision similar to that to 
Which public utilities are subject. 
the remedy of a notoriously waste- 
't! and inefficient political opera- 


SPARKS 


O you belong to what may 
LD be called the two per cent. 

club? Or, if you don’t belong 
to it now, do you want to belong 
to it? 

S. Hines says it’s a fact that only 
about two per cent. of all the 
workers in this world are what 
you’d call leaders—foremen, super- 
intendents, managers, proprietors, 
et cetera. - = 2 

That’s largely true#he says, be- 
cause the rest of the population is 
simply dead set against accepting 
new things, even those that are 
worthwhile, without a kick. 

A man fit to belong to the two 
per cent. club is a leader and one 
of the qualities that make him a 
leader is open-mindedness. He 
isn’t always grouching and kick- 
ing against new suggestions. He 
is willing to look into everything 
and is seldom guilty of saying, “It 
can’t be done.” 

* * x 

Let us quit the foolishness of 
showering criticism upon people 
who are striving to acquire money. 
Few of them are after money for 
its own sake. They want money 
because money will buy beauty, 
travel, books, amusement, art, 
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From Tom Dreier’s 


Anvil 


comfortable homes, education, and 
enable them to express themselves 
more completely. Money is not 
the end but the means to many 
ends. 

x * x 

You might not think, off hand, 
that there was a natural reason 
why the meat packers should be 
interested in the sandpaper busi- 
ness, but one of the biggest pack- 
ers had to start a sandpaper fac- 
tory in order to use up the glue. 
Long ago the packers made up 
their minds that they were not go- 
ing to have any waste product, 
which is a lesson that all other 
manufacturers in all other lines 
should learn. 

x * 

One of the biggest points in 
money-making, according to Sam- 
uel M. Vauclain, president of the 
Baldwin Locomotive Works, is 
that money always follows the 
man. He says there are no price 
tags on jobs. To him a job is not 
necessarily worth five thousand 
dollars, or ten thousand, or any 
other sum. It is the man in the 
job who makes the salary. He has 
the tag, and he writes his own 
price on it by the work he does. 








tion of the insurance business, in- 
cluding all the technical work 
through which risks and rates are 
now being gradually reduced, is 
plainly inapplicable. Greater effi- 
ciency and economy cannot be ac- 
complished through more waste or 
higher taxation. And _ probably 
Secretary Hoover in his recent re- 
marks did not have the insurance 
business in mind, but rather other 
forms of business in which mon- 
opoly can be tightened by consoli- 
dations and mergers. Insurance 
business is, of course, no more 
monopolistic than the State itself 
makes it in order to protect the 
people against irresponsible con- 
cerns. 

How keenly alive the leading 
fire insurance companies are to the 
correction of errors and faulty 
practices which have come out of 
the past—and largerly chargeable 
to a common desire among policy- 
holders for more than their dues 
—is shown in the report of the 
Committee on Adjustments this 
year. Referring to a meeting of 
representatives of adjustment bu- 
reaus which was convened in Sep- 
tember, 1923, to ascertain the facts, 
the Committee writes: 

The information disclosed at this 
meeting showed a most unsatisfac- 
tory state of affairs, which we are 
sure is known to company execu- 
tives and respecting which it seems 
there has developed n remedial 





action. It is unnecessary to rehearse 
the details respecting the non-sup- 
port of company organizations for 
handling adjustments, the freedom 
with which agents are allowed to 
select adjusters and even make their 
own adjustments, the duplication of 
expense involved in the assignment 
of two or more adjusters on ordi- 
nary risks, the growing practice of 
local agents and brokers in recom- 
mending to their clients public ad- 
justers from whom they will accept 
fees for making such recommenda- 
tion—ali of which tend to increase 
the cost of this part of our business, 
to reduce its efficiency and subject it 
to just criticism. Fire insurance 
rates are lower to-day than they 
were ten years ago, but loss ex- 
penses, including attorneys’ and ex- 
pert fees, have greatly increased. 


Absolute separation of the loss 
adjustments from the production 
of premiums, by having the losses 
of all companies appraised by ad- - 
justment bureaus whose represen- 
tatives are unconnected with the 
local agencies, is one of the con- 
templated remedies, six organiza- 
tions of this kind being already in 
operation covering 80 per cent. of 
the United States. But they are 
not always patronized. The pol- 
icy-holder, before any loss is in- 
curred, is of course interested in 
fair adjustments, to help in keeping 
premium rates going down, and it 
seems that he should be enabled 
to signify his preference for the 
cleanest method of adjustment 
when he signs his policy. At this 
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point a criterion for sound and 
high-grade fire insurance business 
seems to be in the stage of devel- 
opment, but not yet fully crys- 
tallized, largely because the num- 
ber of fire insurance adjusters who 
are both competent and honest is 
not quite equal to the demand. By 
insisting on having the method of 
adjustments decided in advance, 
and properly, any business man 
could apparently help the National 
Board in effecting the general im- 
provement of common practice 
considered needful in this feature 
of fire insurance. 

The writer, with promptness and 
economy in view, is under the im- 
pression that the public usually 
would be best satisfied if some- 
thing could be done to render the 
assistance of local agents in adjust- 
ments unobjectionable, perhaps by 
forming local adjustment boards 
composed of agents for competing 
companies. 

In the measure as agents come to 
take part, more and more, in the 
constructive protection service of 
the strongest and most progressive 
companies, they should also be- 
come better qualified to act as ad- 
justers, and their action in that 
capacity, when systematically con- 
tinued, would probably become 
more acceptable to the underwrit- 
ers than it is now. Any unfair 
practice would soon be too much 
in evidence and would hurt the 
agents themselves. As no system 
has been definitely adopted and the 
question is still open, there is at 
all events at this point a develop- 
ment to be watched and to be 
swung, if practicable, in the direc- 
tion of more benefits and more 
accumulation of ability in the lo- 
cality of the insured, rather than 
toward segregation of skill and de- 
pendability for adjustments in the 
non-local personnel of large cen- 
tralized adjustment bureaus. 


Keeping Coverage Up-to-Date 


Nobody really believes that the 
interests of both insurer and in- 
sured can be built up by pulling the 
insurance agent down or lessening 
his responsibilities. On the con- 
trary, he is to become more and 
more important and capable—or 
make room for those who will be. 

The question of coverage was 
left open in the last previous 
article; how to assist the insured 
in keeping his insurance up to the 
80 per cent. limit, despite fluctua- 
tions in values of buildings and both 
values and amounts of merchan- 
dise? This is mentioned as a prob- 
lem in insurance circles, and as one 
which may possibly have been 
solved much better by some com- 
panies than by others. But fur- 
ther inquiry seems to reveal no 
definite system anywhere, except 





that some insurance journals aim 
to keep agents posted on commer- 
cial conditions and sharp or steady 
changes in values. The agent’s in- 
formation on such subjects, his 
memory, and his interest in the 
welfare of customers seem to be 
really the strongest aids from the 
outside of which the insured can 
avail himself to keep his coverage 
up-to-date. 

If the agent is much alive he 
makes the coverage question the 
occasion for periodical calls, at 
which anything related to “con- 
structive protection service” can 
also be discussed, looked into, and 
attended to, and the relations gen- 
erally can be cemented to mutual 
satisfaction. The great element of 
the agent’s personality and knowl- 
edge covers much ground, and be- 
comes actually one of the cri- 
terions for the guidance of clients, 
inasmuch as the agent who fre- 
quently finds some substantial 
work to be done, with reference to 
a running -policy, practically al- 
ways represents strong and pro- 
gressive companies. 


Essential Requirements 


An intelligent choice of the busi- 
ness man’s allegiance in fire insur- 
ance must not be nullified by com- 
plicating all thought on the sub- 
ject. The prospective policyholder 
should be enabled to do all his 
necessary thinking with a few de- 
cisive factors. For this reason 
some minor considerations which 
it had been contemplated to dis- 
cuss are now dropped. On second 
thought it is seen that they do not 
count for enough in the reckoning 
to justify special attention, in com- 
parison with the vital elements. 

A summary of these vital ele- 
ments is more to the point. Ac- 
cording to the facts and reasoning 
presented in this and previous ar- 
ticles, the essential requirements 
are as follows: 

1. Large invested surplus. 

2. Active alignment of company with 
free business and against incalculable po- 
litical control. 

3. Active work for “constructive pro- 
tection service” to reduce risks and rates. 

4. Active alignment of company for im- 
proved civic order and against crime, to 
reduce losses and make 100 per cent. cov- 
erage eventually feasible. 

5. Local agency helpful with protection 
service and maintenance of coverage, as 
well as with adjustments of losses, if nec- 
essary. 

Not one of the insurance com- 
panies which could be selected for 
patronage on the basis of these five 
points could possibly be suspected 
of not wanting to make its obliga- 
tions to its clients, in any event, as 
clear and unmistakable as possible. 
hey do not scalp for overnight 
profits, but want to stay safe and 
sound, prosperous and _ trusted, 
within the pale of civilization. But 
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they all have to reckon with the 
law. They have to make their 
documents law-proof. They have 
to protect themselves against the 
lawyers of captious clients. They 
have to be on their guard against 
unusual complications. 


Companies Should Avoid Lawsuits 


This possibility of legal disputes 
to which all aré subject, however 
peaceful their intentions, leads to 
the formulation of a sixth essen- 
tial requirement, as the insured 
naturally wants to avoid any com- 
plication interfering with complete 
realization of the security that he 
means to buy. 

6. Company must be successful in avoid- 
ing quibbling and lawsuits with clients. 

There can scarcely be any doubt 
that every eligible company is 
fully as anxious as any client can 
be to avoid all quibbling or law- 
suits about the settling of claims 
or otherwise. But a point of fact 
is involved. They are not all 
equally successful in maintaining 
smooth relations under difficulties, 
Public records show a difference 
which is marked enough to be im- 
portant, but which apparently 
cannot be at all explained on the 
ground of differences in inten- 
tions, or even traditions. Theories 
may be advanced to explain the 
causes, but they remain theories. 
Only the fact remains that some 
companies succeed better than 
other companies in avoiding law- 
suits, their respective volumes of 
business being duly considered or 
estimated. There is a difference in 
the winning or losing, too. As to 
quibbling, only surmise is possible. 
It is not recorded or traceable in 
any way. 

On the whole, the amount of 
litigation with clients is small, but 
it should. be small. The chance 
of it should be negligible. The 
client starts it, but he starts it 
oftener with some companies than 
with others. Nobody seems able 
to say what can be done about it. 
But there is a point to be consid- 
ered, if in practice there is a way 
of looking into it. Only the insur- 
ance companies themselves could 
do it economically and effectively. 


This is the third of @ series of 
articles specially written for “Forbes” 
by M. C. Krarup, after a comprehen- 
sive study of modern tendencies in 
insurance. The next article will appear 
in-an carly issue. 





Half the world is on the wrong 
scent in the pursuit of happiness. 
They think it consists in having 
and getting, and in being served 
by others. It consists in giving, 
and in serving others Drummond. 
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Saving $22,000 in accounting work of 
Famous Players-Lasky Corporation 


PAPERS SS OK ei 














A corner of the New York office of Famous Players-Lasky Corporation 


evn Famous Players-Lasky Corporation is saving $22,000 a year by 
handling a certain part of its accounting work with three National 
Analysis Machines. The results desired are essentially the same as sales - 
analysis figures in other lines of business. 


Previous to the installation of National machines, twenty-seven clerks and 
four units of mechanical equipment were required to get these figures. 
A day shift and a night shift were necessary and the work was never 
up to date. 


Thirty days after the installation of National machines the required 
results were being secured with thirteen people instead of twenty-seven. 
The night shift had been eliminated and the entire analysis work was up 
to date. Saving in labor, saving in stationery supplies, and saving in cost 
of previous mechanical equipment amount to $22,000 a year. 


Sales analysis is just one of the accounting problems on which the National 
Analysis Machine is producing remarkable results. This machine is used 
on any work requiring adding, classifying, and distributing of figures. Our 
Accounting Machine Division will be glad to send complete information. 


The National Cash Register Company 
Dayton, Ohio 
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BULL MARKET 
AHEAD? 


During April and May, the 
Stock Market moved within 
a narrow range, in spite of 
declining business activity. 


In the past month, a sharp ad- 
vance followed by irregular- 
ity, has brought the rails to 
new high levels for the year, 
while industrials recovered 
over 50% of their decline. 


A BROAD ADVANCE? 


Is this action a forecast of a broad bull 
movement? Or, is it simply a rally 
only to be followed by new liquida- 
tion? A report, specific in its recom- 
mendations, covering existing unusual 
conditions, has just been prepared for 
our clients. A few copies are available 
FREE. 


Simply ask for FJ-5 
- AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
of FINANCE 


141 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 








Cc. BE. Fenner A. C. Beane F. G, Brown 
BE. J. Glenny E. M. Friedlander 
Special 
J. H. Himes J. N. Carpenter, Jr. 





FENNER & BEANE 





27 William St. 818 Gravier St. 
NEW YORK NEW ORLEANS 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 
New Orleans Cotton Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade 
New York Produce Exchange 
New York Coffee & Sugar Exch. 
New Orleans Board of Trade 
Louisiana Sugar & Rice Exchange 


Associate Members 
Liverpool Cotton Association 





Quotations furnished on 
Marine and Shipping Securities 

















PRIVATE WIRES: 


New York, New Orleans, Chicago 
and throughout the South 
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F, Edson White, president of Armour 
& Company, just previous to sailing for 
Europe, said: 

The packers have had a very difficult 
time since the war, but I am happy to 
state that the business is now on a firm 
basis notwithstanding the fact that mil- 
lions of dollars was spent for new build- 
ings and_ special 
machinery which 
turned out special 
war products, much 
of which is not 
now in use. It is 
not generally 
known that the 
packers expended 
their own money 
patriotically and did 





ment for one cent for construction and 
expanded equipment which are now not 
required. Meat packing is an industry 
that directly and peculiarly concerns the 
American people. The business of buy- 
ing meat animals from the farmers, con- 
verting them into food products and dis- 
tributing them to consumers intimately 
affects more individuals than probably 
any other industry. Armour & Com- 
pany believe that understanding by the 
people and co-operation on the part of 
the business are essential not only to 
the successful conduct of its business, 
but also to the performance of the great- 
est possible public service. 


John D. Ryan, Chairman of the Ana- 
conda Copper Mining Company, upon 
return of a two months’ trip through 
Europe, said: 

Development of water power resources 
throughout continental Europe offer a 
fertile field for the manufacturer of 
electrical equipment through whom 
would be bought large quantities of 
copper metal. Electrification projects 
in France and Italy are on a tremendous 
scale, and Germany, while not using 
much copper at present, will be in the 
market when any kind of a reparations 
settlement is arrived at. The outlook 
for copper consumption in England, 
also, is excellent. 


Moody's weekly review says: 
Foreign conditions are still improving. 


Alfred P. Sloan, President of the 
General Motors Corporation recently said: 

Automobile prices, I believe, are at the 
low levels. Prices tend to increase with 
better values to be offered. Stocks of 
automobiles on hand are being liquidated 
and by July or August they will have 
been pretty well exhausted. There will 
be no bargain sales of automobiles. 

Production is gauged to meet the re- 
quirement of the trade. One of the big 
troubles in the automobile business is 
that dealers and manufacturers all have 
the habit of expecting business every 
year to be far in excess of that of the 
preceding year. 

Figuring the period from to-day to a 
year ago, our company’s showing is on 
a level with the corresponding preceding 
period. However, there has been a 
tapering off in the last few months. 


not ask the Govern- ~- 
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R. A. Long, Chairman the Long-Bell 
Lumber Company, in an exclusive message 
to “Forbes” readers says: 

Business generally does not appear te 
be fully active. It lacks spirit and is 
rather dragging along. I believe this 
will continue to be the case until crop 
conditions and the agricultural situation 
are more fully de- 
veloped. With im- 
provement along 
these lines, business 
should be better, 
especially after the 
Presidential elec- 
tion. Lumber pro- 
duction at the pres- 
ent time slightly 
exceeds demand. 
Therefore, _ prices 
are not entirely satisfactory. Several 
factors having a direct bearing on the 
present lumber market are: The effect 
of the “hoof and mouth” disease is hav- 
ing on building programs in Southern 
California; a disposition on the part of 
financial institutions of that section to 
curb building speculation; and a tem- 
porary Jet-up in the Japanese demand 
owing to their inability to settle some 
of their present problems. 


California is a large consumer of lum- 
ber, likewise Japan, and if they were on 
a normal purchasing basis the lumber 
market would be very different and de- 
mand would be fully equal to the supply. 
It is believed, however, that these con- 
ditions soon will be righted and by early 
fall or certainly not later than after the 
Presidential election, the lumber busi- 
ness will be in a most satisfactory con- 
dition. 





Sir Ashley Sparks, Managing Director 
of the Cunard Line, recently said: 

I think that first-class traffic this year 
will approach pre-war figures. I am sat- 
isfied we have turned the corner in the 
shipping industry. 


William M. Wood, president of the 
American Woolen Company, in connection 
with the wage outlook recently said: 


Of course, there is a letting down in 
the textile industry in conjunction with 
the general business hesitation, but I 
and my associates do not think this the 
proper time to consider a reduction in 
wages. The demand for goods is here in 
this country, although it may be delayed 
in reaching the mills. No true Ameri- 
can at this time would wish to see any 
reduction of the general purchasing and 
consumption power of the country. 


President Winchell, of the Remington 
Typewriter Company, just before sailing 
for a trip abroad, said: 

I look for improved business to fel- 
low the adjournment of Congress and 
the signing of the tax bill. I am going 
over in connection with business of the 
Remington Noiseless Typewriter. The 
foreign business forms a very important 
adjunct of our company and I will look 
the foreign field over. I look for fall 
business throughout the country to be 
a great deal better than it is now. 
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james A. Farrell, president of the U. S. 
Steel Corporation, in an address at Bos- 


said: * 
Nie shall meet the competition of 


other trading nations that feel, as we 
do, the necessity of expanding their 


trade. For the present, and as long as 
conditions of inflation continue, espe- 
cjally among the more active of the in- 
dustrial nations, we suffer under the 
handicap of their lower productive costs. 
We have proved in numerous lines our 


effectiveness in organization of produc- 
tion. No doubt we can demonstrate a 


similar effectiveness in organization for 
distribution, and this is a phase of for- 
eign trade of paramount importance. We 
seek, as always, to maintain steady oc- 
cupation for all our people. This is the 
fundamental rule of prosperity. Occu- 
pation means production, and we cannot 
have prosperity unless we are able to 


sell substantially all our productions. 


Industrial Growth of California 


J. Dabney Day, president of the Citizens 
National Bank and of the Citizens Trust 
and Savings Bank, Los Angeles, on a busi- 
ness visit to the East and South, said: 

There has been less rediscounting in 
our Federal Reserve District than in any 
other part of the country. Certain 
localities have had hard = sledding 
but they are coming along nicely now. 
Our industrial payroll is becoming a very 
important factor and its growth in the 
next five years will be far greater than 
it has been heretofore. Our wonderful 
climate, you see, is attracting not only 
tourists and fruit growers, but acts as 
a magnet upon industrial leaders, more 
and more of whom are turning their 
attention to establishing plants in our 
state, where production can go on un- 
interrupted by extremes of heat or cold 
during twelve months of the year. 





Why Second Half of 1924 
Should Bring Better Business 
(Continued from page 415) 


utility corporations have been gaining in 
public esteem, in financial strength, and in 
physical efficiency. 

At least some improvement in textile 
manufacturing should be forthcoming when 
the new cotton crop becomes available. 

There has been such ‘drastic curtailment 
of production in certain important indus- 
tries that only moderate demand would 
mean the resumption of at least some 
increase in production. Steel may be cited. 
So can the automobile industry. The shoe 
trade has also kept operations in line with 
consumptive demand. In fact, manufac- 
turers as a whole have adopted the same 
cautious policy as retailers, to wit, operat- 
ing strictly from hand-to-mouth. 

_ Therefore, any considerable betterment 
in sentiment and in buying would set things 
going briskly. 

Some people talk as if we were ripe 
for a veritable business collapse. Such a 
development does not spring from a super- 
abundance of Jaw-priced money, comfor- 
table credit conditions, normal or less-than- 
normal inventories, a prolonged period of 
Conservative buying, an excellent showing 
by savings banks and insurance companies, 
improving prices for agricultural products, 
a long spell of full employment of labor 


at good wages, and an unexcited security 
market, 








The New York Trust Company 


Offers These Services to 
Banks, Corporations and Individuals 


HODERN, comprehensive 
| commercial banking facilities, 
Meg and a highly developed credit 


information service available to customers — 


| 
| 
| 





Foreign credit information, current data on 
foreign markets and trade opportunities, 
and other special conveniences for those 
engaged in foreign trade — 


Exceptional facilities for the administration 
of personal and corporate trusts, developed 
through long experience covering the entire 
field of trust service. 


The New York Trust Company 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits, $27,500,000 


100 Broadway 
57th St. & Fifth Ave. 40th St. & Madison Ave. 

















What Stocks to Buy 


Definite recommendations for invest- 
ment in the latest Brookmire Bulletin! 


Recent data strongly confirms our preliminary 
forecast that the fundamental trend now is 
upwards. 


Our service covers what to buy as well as 
when to buy. A list covering 66 stocks; se- 
lected industrials, rails and public utilities is 
now being sent our subscribers. 


Current bulletins discussing the trend of prices 
and describing the Brookmire Service for- 
warded free on request. 


Subscriptions entered now will be in time to 


receive Brookmire advice at 
of an important stock market movement. 
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BROOKMIRE 


ECONOMIC SERVICE INC 
25 West 45th Street New York 


Please send gratis by return mail your 
descriptive bulletins and booklets S-38. 
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We have prepared an 


Analysis 





of 


U. S. Steel 


Copy on Request 


H. HENTZ & CO. 


Members of 


NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK COTTON EXCHANGE 
N. Y. COFFEE & SUGAR EXCH., INC. 
NEW YORK PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE 


Associate Members of 
LIVERPOOL COTTON ASSOCIATION 


New York Cotton Exch. Bldg. 
Hanover Square 
New York 


Boston Detroit Savannah 























REPUBLIC OF 


Salvador; 


Customs First Lien 
8% Sinking Fund Gold Bonds 





Issued Oct., 1923...... . $6,000,000 
Redeemed to date...... 394,000 
Outstanding ........... $5,606,000 


- Reports of Customs Receipts: 


1910-24 annual average.$3,200,000 
1923 4,150,000 
*1924 first 5 months.... 2,690,121 


Interest and Sinking Fund Reqmnts, 
1924 First 5 Months............ $ 299,493 
*or about 9 times amount required 


F. J. LISMAN & CO. 


Members N.Y. Stock Exchange since 1895 


20 Exchange Place New York 
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Over-Production in 


Oil to Continue 
By Paul Wagner 


National Petroleum News 


] NCREASING production of petroleum 
in domestic fields is coming mainly 
from Mid-Continent districts, especially 
the Stroud and Cromwell pools of Okla- 
homa and the newly “discovered” Cotton 
Valley field of Louisiana, which latter 
constitutes more of a promise than a cur- 
rently effective development. 

The next 60 days will find Oklahoma 
fields mentioned moving toward the high 
stages of development, the rate of activity 
being somewhat slower at Cotton Valley. 
In the latter field, some of the character- 
istics of the earlier El Dorado, Ark., 
development are apparent. This is in the 
nature of water troubles affecting produc- 
tion, because of a lack of clean segrega- 
tion of the water and the oil on the 
underground structure. . 


Important Factors 


Notwithstanding operating difficulties, 
however, this water condition did not 
prevent the El Dorado development reach- 
ing a field mark of production of nearly 
100,000 barrels daily. Such a mark is not 
contemplated for Cotton Valley this year, 
but the middle of the fall should find it 
giving up important quantities of crude 
petroleum daily. 

Another factor in Oklahoma, unless 
curbed by shut-down policies incident to 
the current movement to curb production, 
will be deep drilling to the 4,200-foot level 
at Tonkawa. Two wells in this Central 
North Oklahoma region are now produc- 
tive from that level, which is equivalent 
to the Wilcox sand horizon of northeastern 
Oklahoma. 

The effect of these developments will 
be to hold domestic production fairly high 
over the remainder of 1924, the upward 
traveling trend of daily average produc- 
tion at the present time turning later in 
the year from its peak and dropping back 
to lower levels; fresh crude, however, off- 
setting much of the declines of older fields, 
and production winding up the year at 
higher daily average levels for the entire 
United States than many students of the 
situation had forecast in the first three 
months of 1924. 





On June 1, the total money in circula- 
tion was calculated by the Treasury to 
be $4,815,401,455, against $4,705,923,399 
one year previously. The per capita cir- 
culation was $42.78 against $42.34. The 
total stock of money in the United States 
was $8,750,765,284 against $8,526,623,659. 


* * * 


Several reductions have just been 
announced in the price of crude oil and 
gasoline. The Ohio Oil Company has cut 
prices 15 cents a barrel for Wooster crude 
and 25 cents for Corning crude. The 
Joseph Seep Purchasing Agency at Pitts- 
burgh has reduced Pennsylvania crude 50 
cents a barrel, and other eastern oil from 
10 to 25 cents. It is thought Mid-Con- 
tirent crude will decline again shortly. 
Gasoline in several western cities has been 
cut, and in Omaha is being retailed at 15 
cents. Even lower prices are quoted in 
smaller communities. 











New 
Tax Law 


E have pre- 

pared an ex- 
planatory digest of 
the new Federal In- 
come Tax law which 
is ready for distribu- 
tion toinvestors 
upon request. 


| Mc DONNELL& Co. 


120 BROADWAY 
New York 


Members New York Stock Exchange 





San Francisco 


Los Angeles 
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The New York 
New Haven & Hartford 
Railroad Co. 





Harlem River - Port Chester 


Ist Mortgage 4% Bonds 
due 1954 


These bonds are an absolute 
first and closed mortgage on 
a six track, electrified railroad 
which gives the New Haven 
its only entry into New York 
City over its own tracks. 


They are also a direct first 
lien on 546 acres of terminal 
property in New York City 
which has an assessed value 
in excess of the outstanding 
bonds. 


Price to yield about 5.12% 


Circular FM-55 on request 


W22 Carnegie Ewen 
Investenend Securities 
2 Wall Street New York 
Telephone Rector 3273-4 
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Stock Market Outlook 


Broad Upward Movement Resumed—Merger Talk 
Likely to Spur Rail Speculation 


By J. G. Donley, Jr. 
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EFINITELY resuming, on a broad 

scale, the upward trend which was 
interrupted last February, the stock 
market has made a rather remarkable 
recovery. It is difficult to believe with- 
out the evidence of averages that dur- 
ing this rapid recovery practically all 
the loss since last February has been re- 
gained. But the chart above shows that 
the 50-stock average has returned ap- 
proximately to its high level of five 
months ago. 

Of course, the 50-stock average is a 
composite of the averages for 25 rails 
and 25 industrials. While the industrial 
average at its recent top was four 
points or so under its previous high 
record of the year, the rail average has 
risen to a new high. 

The sharp reversal in the market’s 
trend is best revealed by these figures 
and dates: on June 6 the 50-stock aver- 
age stood at 83.49; and by June 17— 
only eleven days later—it had advanced 
to 88.32. The absolute high of the year 
to date was 88.56, reached on February 4. 
No further testimony. is needed to in- 
dicate clearly that the market has defi- 
nitely turned upward and that, if 
speculative precedent is followed, sev- 
eral months of rising prices lie ahead. 

The turn has come, as is usually the 
case, at a time when there was a con- 
lusion of conflicting prophecies with re- 
gard to the future. In fact, some of the 
most dismal outgivings came right at 
the time that the market was preparing 
‘o give a demonstration of renewed con- 
fidenc: But already the emphasis is 
deing shifted, in the surveys of various 
trade prognosticators, from “sharp cur- 
tailment” to “expected improvement.” 

Wall Street, of course, has drawn much 


‘ncouragement from the advance in 

Wheat and corn, from the renewed 

strength in cotton, from the satisfactory 

chara ter of the Republican ticket, and 

pioH the fact that after a long decline 
mm 


dity prices have developed a firm 
‘one. And the reduction of the redis- 


oe Tate of the New York Reserve 
a ‘rom 4 to 3% per cent. appeared to 
release the speculative forces which 
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started stock prices on their broad recov- 
ery. 

But the facts are that the stock mar- 
ket had given conclusive evidence of its 
sold-out and over-sold condition long be- 
fore these things developed, and that 
purchases made at low prices were in 
anticipation of just such developments. 
A bull market isn’t made in a day; it 
requires weeks of preparatory buying, 
even before selling pressure is appre- 
ciably reduced, and then a long period 
of accumulation at slowly rising prices 
intervenes before the upward movement 
is allowed to get into full swing. 

In the railroad list speculative en- 
thusiasm is likely to be fanned before 
long by stories of mergers and deals, 
particularly if it is ruled that consolida- 
tions are to be established by a definite 
exchange of securities, rather than 
through control brought about by means 
of more or less informal acquisition 
of stocks. Where there is a definite 
exchange of securities there must be a 
price basis of exchange, and Wall Street 
dearly loves the kind of market that re- 
sults from advance rumors of the prices 
at which various stocks are to go into 
mergers. To be assured of this it is only 
necessary to hark back to the time of 
the independent steel mergers when 


‘feverish speculative activity developed 


despite adverse trade conditions. 

In addition to the high-grade rails, 
such stocks as M-K-T preferred, Mis- 
souri Pacific preferred, Seaboard Air 
Line preferred, St. Louis-San Francisco 
common and preferred, and St. Louis & 
Southwestern, Texas & Pacific, and Gulf, 
Mobile & Northern common stocks still 
look attractive. 

And in addition to such old stand-bys 
as Steel common, Baldwin, American 
Can, and Studebaker, among the indus- 
trials, the writer regards the following 
issues as particularly attractive: Con- 
tinental Can, Colorado Fuel, Allied 
Chemical, Air Reduction, Cerro de 


Pasco, Famous Players, Foundation Co., 
International Paper, Marine preferred, 
Owens Bottle, Industrial Alcohol, Max- 
well “A,” and Westinghouse Electric. 

















Odd Lots 


By purchasing 10 shares of 
stock of the leading com- 
panies in 10 diversified in- 
dustries, greater margin of 
safety is obtained than by 
purchasing 100 shares of 
any one issue. 


Adverse conditions may 
arise in which any industry 
might be affected, but it is 
unlikely that the ten indus- 
tries would be affected 
simultaneously. 


Many advantages of trad- 
ing in Odd Lots are ex- 
plained in an interesting 
booklet. 


Ask for F.-429 


100 Share Lots 


Curb Securities Bought or Sold for Cash 


eel 


John Muir & (0. 


Members 


New York Stock Exchunge 
New York Cotton Exchange 


61 Broadway New York 




















Your holdings 


of listed stocks and 
bonds may have been 
affected by changing 
economic conditions. 


We are always glad to of- 
fer impartial advice on in- 
vestment matters, based 
on long experience and 
complete information facil- 
ities. 


Our statistical service is 
freely at your disposal. 
Handy booklet on trading 
methods sent on request. 


Ask for J-7. 


(HisHOLM. & (HAPMAN 


Member New York Stock Exchange 


52 Broadway Widener Bldg. 
New York Philadelphia 
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GOOD RATES 


of 


INCOME 


From strong Public 
Utility Securities. We 
offer an attractive di- 
versity for investors. 


Send for Suggestions 


Reinhart & Bennet 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


52 Broadway New York 
Telephone Broad 0257 


























“Public Utilities 
For Sound 


Investment”’ 


We have prepared an in- 
formative booklet entitled 
“Public Utilities For Sound 
Investment” which bears 
on the various aspects of 
the public utility business 
from the standpoint of the 
investor. 


The subject is concisely 
and analytically covered, 
and is treated in an inter- 
esting manner. 


We shall be glad to send 
you a copy of this booklet 
upon request. 


Ask for PS-16 
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“WALL STREET 


POINTERS 





A New Mystery Stock 


‘*OLORADO FUEL has taken the 
place once held by Reading as the 
mystery stock of Wall Street. It has 
risen persistently from a low point of 
24% to above 40, for no reason that close 
observers have been able satisfactorily 
to define. It has been consistently 
active, and the evidence of the tape 
strongly indicates that heavy accumula- 
tion has been accomplished between 30 
and 40. Why is the stock being bought? 
Recurring rumors of oil have gone the 
rounds of the financial district, but last 
September President Welborn stated 
that no oil had been discovered on any 
of the company’s properties and in 
March of this year he denied reports to 
the effect that the company had made 
contracts for oil drilling on any of its 
properties. The only thing that Wall 
Street seems to have been able to put its 
finger on is the source of the buying. 
According to reliable information orders 
have come from the corner of Wall and 
Broadway. Eliminating oil, the best 
guess seems: to be either that some new 
group seeks control or that the earnings 
outlook has materially improved. After 
deficits in three of the last five years, 
Colorado Fuel earned $1.67 per common 
share in 1923, and for the first quarter of 
1924 the statement showed $1.57. The 
property is a very valuable one, includ- 
ing coal and iron lands and extensive 
steel works, along with a large by- 
product coke oven plant. And consump- 
tion of steel is increasing rapidly in the 
West. When the smoke of speculation 
has cleared away the mystery may 
prove to have been simply one of those 
rapid forward surges in the growth of 
an American industrial corporation 
which has so often been witnessed in 
the past. 


S. P.’s Dividend 


Southern Pacific has gone into new 
high ground for the year on buying by 
those who look forward confidently to a 
7 per cent. dividend rate, or at least an 
extra payment.of 1 per cent. this year. 


The Shipping Stocks 


Marine preferred and Atlantic, Gulf 
& West Indies preferred have, by their 
rather persistent strength, given con- 
firmation to the belief that the shipping 
industry has definitely turned the corner. 
International Mercantile Marine’s earn- 
ings haven’t reflected the improvement 
yet, but for the first quarter of 1924 
Atlantic Gulf earned its full interest and 
depreciation requirements with a small 
balance. Both stocks are being held for 
higher prices by interests who came into 
the market around recent low levels. 


Is Baruch Back? 


Persistent rumors have it that Barney 
Baruch is back in the Street and that 


he is the mainspring of the pool which 


has been operating in American Smelt. 
ing & Refining, recently the brightes: 
spot in the copper group. If it is try 
that Baruch is running Smelters, he has 
picked an issue that has made Many 
speculative friends through its demon. 
strated ability to recover its old earning 
power. In 1923 earnings available for 
dividends were equal to $8.84 per com. 
mon share, compared with only $3.28 per 
share in 1922. And it is reported that 
so far this year results have been slightly 
better than in 1923. 


Sears-Roebuck 


Now that Sears, Roebuck & Co. has 
regained its position on the dividend 
list through the declaration of 4 
dividend of 1% per cent., those who 
predicted the early resumption of pay- 
ments are confident that the disburse- 
ment for the next quarter will be 2 per 
cent. 


Continental Can 


Continental Can is getting a reputa- 


tion for earnings stability, and the 
prospects of future expansion are 
viewed with optimism. In 1923, $8.78 


was earned on the common, which was 
a rather satisfactory gain over the $7.54 
earned in 1922. Since the company has 
no funded debt, its balance sheet posi- 
tion is strong, and its management is 
known to be inclined toward liberality 
in the matter of dividends, it seems 
logical to look for something better than 
the current rate of $4 a share before the 
end of this year. In fact, some well- 
informed people are predicting that the 
stock will go on a $5 basis before long, 
and that an additional stock dividend 
of 5 per cent. will be distributed. When 
a 5 per cent. stock dividend was declared 
last January, President Cranwell said: 
“The company has deemed it expedient 
to make permanent improvements and 
extensions from time to time through 
the application of current earnings 
rather than by means of capital obliga- 
tions through the sale of additional 
stock. Believing that the stockholders 
of the company should have the benefit 
of a conservative capitalization of the 
investment made through such expendi- 
tures from year to year, the manage- 
ment plans annually to distribute among 
stockholders additional stock appro- 
priately representing the earnings $0 
invested.” 


Test of the Oils 


Strength of the listed oil stocks in 
the face of the debacle in Atlantic 
Refining has served to reveal accumula- 
tion, particularly in such stocks as 
Pacific Oil, California Petroleum, Mary- 
land and Texas Company. Before long 
these shares should give a satisfactory 
demonstration of their strong technical 
position. Pacific Oil has reported earn- 
ings of 83 cents a share for the first 
quarter, as compared with 62 cents for 
the first quarter of 1923. 
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Buying in Textiles 

Soon to Improve 
By V. E. Carroll 


Editor, Textile World 


?HILE prices remain comparative- 
W ly unchanged, this firmness is the 
result ‘largely of continued curtailment 
rather than of any demand for mer- 
chandise. It is true that salesmen re- 
port inquiry in certain markets, but, in 
others, buyers are not to be interested, 
even though ridiculously low prices may 
be offered. Selling agents realize the 
futility of slashing prices for no mat- 
ter how low the levels may go, buyers 
who have adopted the hand-to-mouth 
system of buying are not to be influ- 
enced into anticipating requirements. 
The only encouraging feature of the 
situation is that this method of buying 
means a depletion of jobbers’ and re- 
tailers’ stocks, and it would take little 
improvement in the situation to cause 
the ordinary individual to change his 
attitude and place advance business. 

The date of a change is set by not a 
few as the last of July, after the ex- 
piration of the July option on raw cot- 
ton. As long as the present disparity 
between nearby and distant months 
continues there is little incentive for 
active trading in raw cotton or in goods 
based on these prices. Practically all 
lines are being sold below replacement 
cost but every day brings the market 
nearer to the time when such practices 
must stop. In fact, there are those 
who feel that when the tide does turn 
there will be an avalanche of orders 
which will be productive of a boom mar- 
ket. Such a contingency would be de- 
plored almost as sincerely as the present 
apathy for it would tend to carry prices 
still higher and further unsettle the mind 
of the consumer as to the value of mer- 
chandise. 


Reports From Trade 


Reports by clothiers whose salesmen 
have been on the road indicate a spotty 
condition of trade. The largest houses 
have apparently received a normal road 
business but this is not the case of the 
rank and file who express discourage- 
ment of the results of their salesmen’s 
trips. This situation has been reflected 
in the primary woolen goods market 
where cancellations have been received 
and few new orders have been put upon 
the books. The official statement of 
Pre sident Wood, of the American Wool- 
en Co., that the plants of the corporation 
were being operated on a 61 per cent. 
basis is regarded as practically the per- 
centage of activity for the industry, al- 
though the status of operations varies 
materially according to the character of 
goods produced. It is surprising to hear 
of mills that are being run day and night 
while others in the same vicinity are 
closed indefinitely. 

Consumption of wool for the month of 
April was 7 per cent. less than for March, 
and although official figures for suc- 
cessive montis are not available it is be- 
lieved the same ratio of reduction has 
been recorded. Stocks of wool are in 
sort supply but the sub-normal demand 

aS more than offset any scarcity and 












Who is the Company? 
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AMERICAN TEL.& TEL. CO. 














N April 1st, 1924, the stockholders of the 

American Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany numbered more than 300,000—more than 
twice the number recorded on the company’s 
books less than three years before. 


The average number of shares held ten years 
ago was 62. Today it is 25. Of the present 
stockholders of record, more than 80% own 
25 shares or less each, and more than 35% own 
5 shares or less each. 


Of all American corporations, the company 
has the greatest number of stockholders, and 
none has its shares more widely distributed. 


Safety of principal and attractiveness of return 
explain this nation-wide ownership. 


A. T. & T. stock pays 9% dividends. It can be 
bought in the open market to yield over 7%. 
Write for pamphlet “Some Financial Facts.” 


“BELL TELEPHONE. 
SECURITIES CO. ine 








D.F. Houston, President » 
195 Broadway NEW YORK 
‘The People’s 


Messenger’”’ 























United States of Brazil 
Sterling Bonds 


Several of these issues can be purchased 
to yield an annual income of about 8% 
with the possibility of an ultimate income 
of over 9%. 


We will be pleased to furnish descriptive 
circulars and quote prices on the issues 
which are actively traded in. 

Ask for circular F-75. 


Paine, Webber & Co 


ESTABLISHED 1880 
82 Devonshire Street, Boston 


Springfield Worcester Providence 
New York Hartford Chicago 
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Airplane view of the Firestone Tire & Rubber Company in Akron, Ohio 





The National City Company 
National City Bank Building, New York 


SHORT TERM NOTES 


Photo by Fairchild Aerial Camera Corp. 


What the photograph shows 


What the photograph shows is important to the 


It gives a broad view of the actual property and plant 
from which earnings are derived. Add to this a careful 
study of-the history, organization, product and good 
will of the business and you have a real picture of the 
values back of its securities. 

You will find National City Company representatives 
qualified to give you a complete analysis of the value 
back of every issue of securities which we recommend. 


You will find offices in 
more than 50 leading 
cities in the United 
States, Canada and 


abroad. 


ACCEPTANCES 





Babson’s 
REPORTS 


For Merchants, Bankers 
and Investors 

















Tx Basson STATISTICAL ORGANIZATION 
WELLESLEY Hits, 82, Mass. 
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GOING ABROAD? 


Then write for this book: 
‘“MotorING IN Foreticn Lanps,”’ 


Rolls-Royce has just issued 
a book on foreign travel, 
which will be mailed to 
those who ask. 
Send 24c. in everything you want to 
Rolls-Royee, know about crating and 
12 Paige shipping your car, also 


Boulevard, - 
Springfield, about hiring a car on the 
Mase. Continent or in the British 
Isles. 


ROLLS = ROYCE 


Contains 
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Have You Ordered a Copy of ‘‘Men Who Are Making the 
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has been the cause of a lower trend t 
wool values generally, but with less jp. 
fluence upon the finer grades which 
have been mostly in evidence in th 
restricted volume of business. 

Unusual efforts on the part of seller; 
have been instrumental during the lay 
two or three weeks in distributing , 
larger volume of silks than has been the 
case for some time. Raw silk has tendeg 
downward steadily, which has unsettled 
not only the piece goods situation by 
hosiery as well. Stocks of broad silks 
and ribbons are believed to be lowe 
than at any time during the last year, 
Stocks of raw material are also small 
but this has not prevenzed the realiza. 
tion of new low levels in prices. The 
finest grade of Japan silk has brokep 
through $5.00 a pound, which marks 4 
new record for this commodity and ha; 
had a disconcerting influence upon buy. 
ers. The trade feels, however, that the 
bottom has been touched and that any 
change will be for the better. 








AboutImportant People 














G. W. McLaughlin, vice-president and 
general sales manager of the General 
Motors of Canada, has resigned after 
thirty-eight years of service. M. T. 
Keller, formerly manager of production 


‘of the Chevrolet division, succeeds Mr. 


McLaughlin. 

General George H. Harries, vice- 
president of Byllesby & Company, has 
taken charge temporarily of the San 
Diego Consolidated Gas & Electric 
Company. 

Travis Whitney, former Public Serv- 
ice Commissioner and a director of the 
Brooklyn-Manhattan Transit Corpora- 
tion, was elected vice-president. 

Warren S. Stone, grand chief engi- 
neer of the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers, was elected president of all 
brotherhood activities, including bank- 
ing, insurance and labor organization. 

William H. English was elected chair- 
man of the Finance Committee of the 
Famous Players-Lasky Corporation. 

W. R. Grace & Company’s bank is 
now organized as a national bank and 
will be known as the Grace National 
Bank. The board of directors consists 
of H. C. Bellinger, Gale H. Carter, David 
Dows, W. R. Grace, D. S. Iglehart, W. H. 
La Boyteaux, George O. Muhlfeld, J. 
E. Rousmaniere, J. Louis Schaefer, J. 
Norrish Thorne and J. A. Allis. 

Ben S. Read, president of the Moun- 
tain States Telephone Company, has re- 
signed and will become president of 
the Cumberland Telephone & Telegraph 
Company and the Southern Bell Tele- 
phone Company. 

H. P. Davis, vice-president of the 
Westinghouse Electric Company, and 
Loyall A. Osborne, president of the 
Westinghouse International Company, 
were elected directors of the Westing- 
house Electric & Manufacturing Com- 
pany, succeeding W. H. Woodin and 
J. C. Bennett, retired. Mr. Bennett 
continues as secretary and controller of 
the Westinghouse Electric Company. 

Frederick Redington was elected a 
director of the American Woolen Com- 
pany, succeeding G. L. Shepley, re- 
signed. 

Michael George Herbert has become a 
partner in Messrs. Morgan, Grenfell & 
ry: the London branch of J. P. Morgan 

oO. 
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Opportunities for Investors 


Guaranteed Railroad Stocks Attractive 
for Permanent Investment Purposes 


By Raymond V. Sykes 


HE term “guaranteed” when used in 

connection with securities, has late- 
ly become somewhat distorted in its 
true sense, that is to say, advantage has 
heen taken of the impression of safety 
conveyed in that companies of rather 
doubtful resources “guarantee” the 
stocks of equally doubtful subsidiaries. 
The legitimate use of the word “guar- 
antee,” and the one which is employed 
here, refers almost entirely to railroad 
issues whereby interest or dividends, and 
other considerations, are guaranteed by 
a responsible corporation. 

Because the word is sometimes mis- 
applied the investor should investigate 
before buying guaranteed securities and 
not accept such issues on the strength 
of the prefix. In the cases where the 
word is used rightfully the securities will 


Guaranteed railroad stocks originated 
at the time of the first consolidations 
of short lines into trunk lines shortly 
after the close of the Civil War. In 
the early stages of railroading short lines 
only were constructed. Naturally these 
radiated from the larger centers of 
population. When the necessity arose 
for through lines connecting distant 
points the entrances into and best lo- 
cations for terminals in the larger cit- 
ties often were already in the possession 
of the short lines. The only alternative 
was to buy these properties or lease 
them. For many reasons outright pur- 
chase was often inexpedient. An ex- 
ample of this is found in the creation of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad system from 
New York to Chicago. The original Penn- 
sylvania ran from Harrisburg to Philadel- 








Guaranteed Rail Stocks 


Yield 

Stock Guarantor Div. Pay. Price % 
Atlanta & Charlotte ............- a 2  eaeeere $11 J&J 195 5.65 
Boston & Providence ..........- Southern Ry. ........ 9 M&S 171 5.25 
Albany & Susquehanna ......... N. Y., N. H. & H.... 10 J&aqr. 151 6.60 
Canada Seutnern .... ..ssce0tenia: Michigan Central ... 3* F&A 55 5.45 
Ft, Wayne & Jackson, pfd.......N. Y. Central ........ 550 M&S 105 5.25 
Ill. Cen. Leased Lines .......... . eS eens 4 J&J 75 5.35 
M., S. P. & S. S. M. Leased Line.M., St. P.&S.S.M.. 4 A&O 6 6.65 
Morris & Essex ($50) ..........- BL. & Wee. ...... 387 J&J 78 5.00 
Pitts, Bess. & L. E. ($50)........ B.&LE&U.S.St 150 A&O 30 5.00 
Pitts, Ft. W. & Chi. pfd. ....... Pennsylvania ........ 7 J&ar. 141 5.00 
Southwestern of Georgia ........ Central of Ga. ....... 5 JjJ&J 96 5.20 
Tunnel R. R. of St. Louis........ 7. om Aeee........ 6 J&J 109 5.50 
United N. J. R. R. & Canal...... Pennsylvania ........ 10 J & qr. 200 5.00 





*Dividend subject to Federal Income Tax. 








stand the strictest examination. The 
points to be inquired into, are: first, the 
responsibility of the guarantor ; second, 
the equity and earning power of the 
security itself; and third, the terms of 
the contract or lease. 

It goes without saying that if the 
guarantor does not possess the financial 
strength to live up to the terms incurred 
by the contract, the investment should 
not be considered. Earning power and 
equity of the company whose securities 
are guaranteed should approximate at 
least the amount of the guarantee and 
the market price of the securities, other- 
wise the investment would be on a rather 
unsound foundation. Of course, some 
modification is mecessary where the 
leased company simply fulfills a strategic 
requirement. There are sometimes 
clauses in the contract or lease that the 
investor should know about. For ex- 
ample, the amount of the interest or 
dividend guaranteed sometimes depends 
upon the earning power of the leased 
line and is not a fixed rate. Clauses are 
sometimes found that provide for an 
increased rate and the investor should 
know this so as to anticipate an appre- 
ciation of his security. 


phia. Short lines were later acquired 
and in 1869 a road from Pittsburg to 
Chicago was leased and in 1871 two 
other lines were leased extending the 
railroad to New York. Thus the 
through line materialized. 

The Delaware, Lackawanna & West- 
ern is another outstanding example of 
the creation of a trunk road by leasing 
and drawing together a number of short 
lines. The Morris & Essex extends 
from Phillipsburg to Hoboken, N. J., 
and forms the New York terminal for 
this line. As the road stands today it 
owns only about 40 per cent. of its main 
line, the remainder being composed of 
leased lines. The entrance of the New 
York Central into New York City is 
over the leased line of the New York 
& Harlem Railroad. 

It can be seen from these instances 
just how important a role leased lines 
play in the transportation system of the 
country. Without the New York & Har- 
lem the New York Central would be 
sadly handicapped and the idea of de- 
faulting the dividends on the New 
York & Harlem guaranteed stocks, which 
comprise the rental of the lines, is al- 
most inconceivable. A _ situation that 








Guaranteed 
Railroad 
Stocks 


What they are and j 
why they are an 
ideal safe in- 
vestment 


Send for our explanatory 
Booklet ‘‘FM-9’’ and 
Graphic Colored Maps 


Joseph Walker & Sons 


Founded 1855 
Members New.York Stock Exchange 
61 Broadway — New York 
Telephone Bowling Green 7040 


GUARANTEED STOCKS 
INVESTMENT BONDS 














Investor’s 


Booklet 


in convenient pocket form 
containing current statis- 
tics, high and low prices 
of Stocks, Bonds, Cotton 
and Grain. 


Copy upon request for F-62z 


CARDEN, GREEN & Ca. 


New York Stock Exchange 
~~ 
Members 


N. Y. Co; 
(ser PRS. 


43 Exchange Place New York City 
Telephone—Hanover 0280 
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institution. 


financial service. 


Downtown Office: 
16 Wall Street 





SUPPLEMENTING LOCAL 
BANKING FACILITIES 


This Company looks for no business at the risk 
of disturbing well-established and 
relations with other institutions. 


An important feature of its business, however, is 
handling the accounts of large commercial, in- 
dustrial and public utility concerns in different 
parts of the country whose operations are so 
extensive as to require supplementing local bank- 
ing facilities with an account in a New York 
The resources, 
connections at home and abroad ‘of the Bankers 
Trust Company enable it to render a complete 


BANKERS [TRUST COMPANY 


Fifth Avenue Office: 
at 42nd Street 
Paris Office: 3 and 5 Place Vendome 


satisfactory 


organization and 


Fifty-seventh Street Office: 
at Madison Avenue 











Utilities 


One hundred thousand 

investors have purchased 
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UTILITY SECURITIES 
COMPANY 
72 W. Adams 8t., Chicago, Ill. 
Tel. Randolph 6262 


Milwaukee — Lonisville 
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Do Bonds You Buy 
Increase in Safety 9 
Year by Year e 

There are bonds which are 
not only safe when issued but 
actually become safer year by 
year. Send for free booklet 


describing this preferred 
type of investment. 


on lara copy sent on request 


Caldwell & Co. 


INVESTMENT BANKERS 
Southern Municipal, Corporation and Mortgage Bonds 
635 Union St. Nashville, Tenn. 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 

















“Business Fundamentals,” by Roger W. Babson, is a 
book that should be read by every business man 
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lays emphasis to the stability of divi. 
dends on guaranteed stocks is found jp 
the case of the Chicago & Alton. This 
company went into receivership some 
time ago and defaulted on all its own 
bonds with the exception of one issue, 
Despite its financial difficulties Chicago 
& Alton did not fail to pay Promptly 
dividends on the Joliet & Chicago Raij- 
road stock, which it guarantees and 
which affords the only entrance of this 
road into Chicago. Had it failed to 
pay this rental the stockholders of the 
Joliet & Chicago Railroad could have 
evicted the Chicago & Alton from its 
property and as seriously handicap the 


,operations of the road as though the 


Chicago & Alton had failed to pay in- 
terest on its equipment bonds and the 
trustee for these had withdrawn the 
use of the equipment from the line. 

Because of the important position 
which the leased lines occupy in the 
various railroad systems, the rental for 
these lines, that is the interest or divi- 
dends guaranteed on their _ securities, 
form a fixed charge of the guarantor. 
These dividends must be paid after the 
operating expenses and precede or fall 
in the same class with the claims for in- 
terest of the first mortgage bondholders, 
As pointed out in the case of the Chi- 
cago & Alton, if both guaranteed divi- 
dends and interest on the funded debt 
cannot be paid, interest on the funded 
debt is the first to lapse. Guaranteed 
dividends rightly fall in the same classi- 
ficatien as interest on equipment bonds. 
One is paid for the use of railroad prop- 
erty and the other for the use of cars 
and locomotives. 


Tax Exemption a Feature 


However, there is one point whereby 


guaranteed stocks are in a more de- 
sirable position than even mortgage 
bonds. In nearly all cases the leases 


provide that the guarantor pay all taxes, 
thus releasing the investor from the 
Normal Federal Income tax. Further- 
more, an advantage found in guaranteed 
stocks is the great length of time which 
the leases run, either 99, 999 years or 
in perpetuity, and the consequent re- 
lief from the necessity of preparing for 
re-investment, or amortizing the princi- 
pal, as in the case of bonds. Guaran- 
teed stocks also possess the convenience 
of being registered in the name of the 
owner, thus preventing loss, and of divi- 
dends being mailed directly in the form 
of checks. The accompanying table 
lists several of the more prominent and 
desirable guaranteed stocks and a short 
description follows. The writer will be 
glad to give by letter to those inter- 
ested further details and the location of 
the best market. 

The Albany & Susquehanna is paying 
11 per cent. with extras from time to 
time. Dividends are guaranteed by the 
Delaware & Hudson and the road forms 
the main line of this company between 
Albany and Binghamton. The Atlanta 
& Charlotte Air Line dividend of 9 per 
cent. is guaranteed by the Southern 
Railway. This company has a contract 
to operate the road indefinitely and has 
option to purchase the stock at $250 per 
share on any dividend date. The line 
extends from Charlotte, N. C., to Ar- 
mour, Ga. The Boston & Providence 


(Continued on page 452) 
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HE Power Corporation of New York 

has acquired controlling interest in 
the Northern New York Utilities, Inc., 
thus bringing about another important 
merger in the public utility field. The 
new system has combined properties valued 
at nearly $32,000,000 and forms one of 
the most comprehensive inland hydro-elec- 
tric power properties in the eastern part 
of the country. It will be remembered 
that Northern New York Utilities recently 
acquired the Rome, Gas, Electric Light & 
Power Company. The latter company has 
12 hydro-electric generating stations of a 
capacity of 80,925 h.p., and two steam sta- 
tions of 9,775 h.p. The company also has 
under construction an additional 20,000 h.p. 
plant. More than 99 per cent. of the total 
electric output of the company is generated 
by hydro-electric stations and the trans- 
mission system will consist, upon comple- 
tion of lines now under way, of about 
1,350 miles of high-tension lines. The 
new system will be tied in with the super- 
power system in New York State which 
includes the Niagara Falls Power Com- 
pany, the Niagara, Lockport and Ontario 
Power Company, Buffalo General Electric 
Company, the Utica Gas & Electric Com- 
pany and the Adirondack Power & Light 
Corporation. It will be possible to send 
power as far west as Erie, Pa., and as far 
east at Boston and Providence when the 
present lines are completed. The Power 
Corporation of New York itself owns im- 
portant undeveloped water power sites on 
the Racquette River, where the fall is 
nearly 510 feet. 


High-Tension Cable 


The Cleveland Electric Illuminating 
Company, a subsidiary of the North Amer- 
ican Company, has recently installed a high- 
tension underground cable line carrying 
66,000 volts. This is twice the capacity of 
any previous underground cable. The line 
comprises part of the system that supplies 
power to the interior territory in Ohio, 
Pennsylvania and West Virginia and con- 
nects with the overhead high-tension line 
of the Northern Ohio Traction & Light 
Company. The underground cable trav- 
erses the residential and business sections 
of the city of Cleveland where overhead 
lines would be out of the question. As 
: test, 152,000 volts was carried over the 
ine. 

A record-breaking year is reported by 
the Consumers Power Company, one of the 
Principal subsidiaries of the Common- 
wealth Power Corporation, for 1923. 
Gross earnings total $16,877,422, and were 
$2,676,220 larger than in 1922. Net in- 
come available for dividends, replacements 
and depreciation was $5,531,717, an increase 
of $1,253,600. Sales of electric energy in- 
creased 28.3 per cent. and gas sales in- 
creased 14 per cent. Nearly $11,000,000 
was spent during the year in development 
and construction work in Michigan, and 
B. C. Cobb, the President, predicts that in 
the current year this figure will probably 
be doubled, a program for the expenditure 
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of $21,000,000 having already been an- 
nounced. 

The special master in the litigation in- 
stituted by the New York & Queens Gas 
Company to prevent enforcement of the 
dollar gas law has reported to the effect 
that the law was confiscatory and, there- 
fore, unconstitutional and the opinion has 
been approved by the Federal Court. An 
injunction has been declared restraining 
public officials from seeking to enforce the 
dollar gas law and also against enforcing 
that provision of the law calling for gas 
of not less than 650 British thermal units. 
This company is a subsidiary of the Con- 
solidated Gas Company. 

A stockholders’ meeting has been called 
for July 10 by the Northern States Power 
Company to consider authorization of a 
new class of stock to be known as Class 
“B” common. The shares will have no 
par value and no dividends will be paid 
until after payment of preferred stock 
dividends. It is proposed to authorize 10,- 
000,000 shares of Class “B’ common stock 
but to issue and sell only 500,000 shares, 
to yield $5,000,000, at this time. Northern 
States Power furnishes light, heat and 
newer in Minnesota, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, Iowa, Wisconsin and Illinois and 
belongs to the Byllesby group. Demand 
for its services has been so great that 
the company requires additional generating 
plants, sub-stations, transmission lines and 
other facilities to meet it. 


Water Earnings 


The American Water Works & Electric 
Company reports earnings after charges 
and depreciation for the year ended April 
30, of $3,305,160, equivalent, after first 
preferred dividends, to $13.35 a share on 
the 100,000 shares of common stock and 
100,000 shares of participating preferred 
stock outstanding. This compares with 
$2,333,839, or $9.40 a share on the same 
stocks for the year ended April 30, 1923. 

The Republic Railway & Light Company 
has renewed the wage agreement of last 
year, it announces. For the first five 
months of 1924 gross earnings totaled $4,- 
604,659, an increase of $534,304, and net 
was $1,681,050, a gain of $339,437, for 
25.30 per cent. The recent building of a 
high-tension transmission line connecting 
the Pennsylvania-Ohio Power & Light 
System with that of the Ohio Public 
Service Company completes the intercon- 
nection of the Republic’s properties with 
the three large systems operating in east- 
ern Ohio. The effect is one system from 
Toledo and Cleveland on Lake Erie to 
Pittsburgh and Wheeling on the Ohio 
River. 

The budget of the Consolidated Gas 
Company of New York to meet the cur- 
rent year’s construction requirements tota!s 
$69,000,000. The first financing will not 
exceed $30,000,000, it was stated, and will 
probably consist of short term notes. 
Other financing will follow later in the 
year. 
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eH Whether you have a few hundred dollars 
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By Purchasing 


United American Railways 


Incorporated 
Bankers Shares . 


Representing an investment in the stocks of 
the following seventeen companies deposited 
with Empire Trust Co. of N. Y. as Trustee: 


Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Ry. Co. 
Atlantic Coast Line Railroad Co. 
Canadian Pacific Railway Co. 
Central Railroad Co. of New Jersey 
Chesapeake and Ohio Ry. Co. 
Dela., Lack. and West. Railroad Co. 
Delaware and Hudson Co. 
Illinois Central Railroad Co. 
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Louisville and Nashville Railroad Co. 
New York Central Railroad Co. 
Norfolk and Western Railway Co. 
Northern Pacific Railway Co. 
Pennsylvania Railroad Co. 
Reading Company 
Southern Pacific Company 
Union Pacific Railroad Company 
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Industrial 
Trustee Shares 


Represent ng Full Participation in Ten 
Leading Industrials 


American Locomotive Co. 

American Tel. & Tel. Co. 

American Tobacco Co. 

American Woolen Co. 

Endicott-Johnson Corporation 

Studebaker Corporation 

The Texas Company 

United Fruit Company 

U.S. Steel Corporation 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co, 
These shares offer to every investor 

the possibility of participating in the 

ownership and profits of America’s great 

industries. They. combine Diversity, 

Stability, Safety. Markctability, High 

Yield, Profit. 


Price at market 
Approx. $10% per share 


Book Value Over $14.00 
Circular F.M.-1 on Request. 


THROCKMORTON & Co. 
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DIGEST 
CORPORATION 


Ajax Rubber Co.—Earnings in May 
were $150,000, a high record for that 
month. 


American Car & Foundry Co.—Oper- 
ating at about 70 per cent., but business 
is expected to improve, said President 
Woodin. 

American Ice Co.—Stockholders ap- 
proved issue of $3,375,000 15-year 7 per 
cent. convertible gold debenture notes, 
for improvements. 


American Railway Express Co.—Inter- 
state Commerce Commission authorized 
general increases of approximately 8 
per cent. in express rates in Eastern 
zone and slight reductions in the West 
and South, effective Jan. 1, 1925. 


American Tel. & Tel. Co.—Reports net 
operating income of $10,503,550 for first 
four months of 1924; 1923, $10,784,270. 


American Woolen Co.—Operating at 
about 60 per cent. capacity. Further cur- 
tailment may become necessary. 


Baldwin Locomotive Works—Opera- 
tions continue at 25 per cent. of ca- 
pacity, with no change being considered. 

Brooklyn-Manhattan Transit Corp.— 
Began payment of 1,400 claims for per- 
sonal injuries, aggregating $400,000, 
against old B. R. T. system. 

Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville Ry. 
—Declared dividend of 2 per cent. on 
the common, an increase of % per cent. 
over previous payment. 


Chicago & Northwestern Railway Co. 
—Declared semi-annual dividend of 2 
per cent. on the common, an increase of 
Y% per cent. over previous payment. 


Consolidated Gas Co. of New York— 
U. S. District Court, in case of the New 
York & Queens Gas Co., a subsidiary, 
confirmed opinion of Special Master 
Graham that the $1 gas law is confisca- 
tory and unconstitutional. 

Consumers Power Co.—Earned $19.77 
on common in 1923; 1922, $13.75. 

Endicott-Johnson Co.—Production this 
year has been running at about 80 to 
85 per cent. of the highest previous rec- 
ord. Total orders received were con- 
siderably in excess of those for the 1923 
period. 

Erie Railroad Co —Group of New 
York banking institutions will advance 
approximately $10,000,000 in the form of 
two-year 6 per cent. notes. No public 
offering will be made. 

Famous Players-Lasky Corp.—Tokio 
office reports decided falling off in busi- 
ness as result of Japanese boycott of 
American films. 

Fisher Body Corp.—Earned $35.73 on 
common in year ended April 31; previ- 
ous year, $32.44. 

Ford Motor Co.—Office employees and 
executives, numbering about 23,000, have 
been placed on a five-day a week sched- 
ule, in lieu of two weeks’ vacation with 
pay. 

General Electric Co—Negotiating for 
control of Hurley Machine Co. Now 
owns one-third of Hurley stock, ac- 
quired in 1920 at $35 a share. Will sup- 
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ply electrical equipment for 75 stree 
railway cars ordered by Detroit and 1 
cars ordered by Chicago Surface Lines, 

General Motors Corp.—Shareholders 
approved plan for simplifying the capj. 
tal structure. 

Great Northern Railway Co.—<Author. 
ized by I. C. C. to assume obligation 
and liability as guarantor of $4,400,00 
of Western Fruit Express Co. equip. 
ment trust certificates. 


Gulf Refining Co.—Will enlarge refin- 
ery at Port Arthur, Texas, at a cost of 
approximately $2,000,000. 


Hupp Motor Car Corp.—Will enter 
field of high-priced cars with a new 
eight-cylinder model to sell between 
$3,000 and $3,500. 

International Paper Co.—Reduced 
contract price of newsprint for remain- 
der of year to $73 a ton from $75, 

Kelly-Springfield Tire Co.—Passed 
quarterly dividend of 14 per cent. due 
on cumulative 6 per cent. preerred stock. 
‘ Kresge (S. S.) Co.—Sales for first five 
months of 1924, $32,878,163; year ago, 
$29,126,281. 

Kress (S. H.) & Co.—Sales for first 
five months of 1924, $13,258,101; year 
ago, $12,101,631. 

Loew’s, Inc.—Net earnings in 1924, ac- 
cording to President Loew, will be 25 
per cent. better than 1923. 


Loft, Inc.—Sales in May were 22 per 
cent. higher than same month of 1923. 


Mack Trucks, Inc.—Planning exten- 
sive development of passenger carrying 
*bus business with introduction of new 
models. 

Mallinson (H. R.) & Co.—In complaint 
issued by Federal Trade Commission is 
charged with unfair methods of com- 
petition. 

Market Street Railway Co.—For first 
five months of 1924, reports surplus, be- 
fore Federal taxes, of $611,485; 1923, 
$658,834. 

McCrory Stores Corp.—Sales in first 
five months of 1924, $8,850,367; year ago, 
$7,361,867. 

Mexican Petroleum Co.—Earned 
$22.14 on common in 1923; 1922, $53.17. 
Will establish in Springfield, Mass., a 
center for wholesale business in pe- 
troleum and its products. 

Maxwell Motor Corp.—Announced 
advance of $10 to $30 in Maxwell models. 
All Chrysler models, except the touring 
car, were advanced $100. Touring car 
was marked up $60. 

Penney (J. C.) Co—Will enter New 
England territory in near future. Plans 
call for opening of 25 new stores. 

Pere Marquette Ry. Co.—Improve- 
ment and betterments planned for 192+ 


will cost $6,131,000. 


Reading Co.—Earned $9.15 on the com- 
mon in 1923; 1922, $6.33. In counter 
suit against lst and 2nd preferred stock- 
holders, charges that shareholders’ suit, 
asking for equal participation in dis- 
tribution of profits, is in violation of an 
injunction clause in the final Reading 
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dissolution decree against bondholders 
and stockholders filing such suits. 

Royal Dutch Co.—Reports net profit 
for 1923 of 84,856,791 guilders; 1922, 87,- 
730,477 guilders. 

Schulte Retail Stores Corp.—Earnings 
for first five months this year were 
about 12 per cent. ahead of correspond- 
ing period in 1923. 

Sears-Roebuck & Co.—Declared a 
dividend of 1% per cent. 

Shell Transport & Trading Co.—Net 
profits in 1923, £3,008,185; 1922, £4,633,- 
160. 

Union Oil Co. of Cal.—Reopened 26 
wells in Coalinga field due to a steady 
decline at Santa Fe Springs. 

Union Pacific Railroad Co.—Said to be 
seeking control of the Chicago Great 
Western Railroad, with the idea of ob- 
taining a through route over its own 
tracks to Chicago. 

U. S. Rubber Co.—National India Rub- 
ber Co., a subsidiary, closed down its 
Keds division for three months, begin- 
ning June 28. 

U. S. Steel Corp—Unfilled orders on 
May 31 totaled 3,628,089 tons; year ago, 
6,981,351 tons. American Sheet & Tin 
Plate Co., a subsidiary, reopened seven 
of its eight sheet mills at Farrell after 
two weeks’ idleness. 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co.—Un- 
filled orders stood between $65,000,000 
and $66,000,000 on June 9, compared with 
$63,738,702 on March 31. Operations 
have been between 75 and 80 per cent. 
since April 1. 

Willys-Overland Co.—Retail sales in 
June were 20 per cent. ahead of June, 
1923. , 

Woolworth (F. W.) Co.—Sales for 
first five months of 1924, $75,804,439; 
year ago, $66,789,276. 





Encyclopedia of Banking and Finance 

The Bankers Publishing Company has 
recently issued a new handbook on all 
phases of banking and finance under 
the title of “Encyclopedia of Banking 
and Finance.” Glenn G. Munn, asso- 
ciate editor of the Bankers’ Magazine 
and railroad editor of the Standard 
Statistics Company, is the compiler. 

The book, which purports to be the 
first encyclopedia of banking and 
finance, is remarkably complete, and con- 
tains 600 pages and over 3,000 terms re- 
lating to money, banking practice, his- 
tory, law, accounting, and organization, 
credit, foreign exchange, trusts, invest- 
ments, speculation, markets and broker- 
age. 

The subjects are treated with ency- 
clopedic fullness and cross references to 
related terms are indicated. Bibli- 
ography is given with the more import- 
ant subjects. Of particular value is the 
inclusion of the texts of the important 
bank laws brought down to date, such 
as the Federal Reserve Act, Federal 
Farm Loan Act, Agricultural Credits 
Act, Negotiable Instrument Law, Na- 
tional Bankruptcy Act, and others. 





The receiver’s report of the Georgia 
& Florida Railway for the first three 
months of 1924, shows net operating 
revenue of $115,484, and net income be- 
fore interest of $60,836. For the twelve 
months ended March 31, 1924, net in- 
come before interest was $249,457, de- 
cidedly the best showing over the last 
five years, and against a deficit in 1920- 
21-22: 






































Will begin in the 1924 
Fitch Bond Book, which 
will be published July 15th. 
From that date they will 
appear also in the Fitch 
Revisions. 


IN each bond description 
the Rating appears below 
the title. Following it you 
will have the facts on 
which the Rating is based. 
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HOW MANY NEW FRIENDS FOR THE BANK TODAY?’ 


THE FITCH PUBLISHING CO. Inc. 


Publishing House: Fitch Building 
1388 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK 
Chicago Office: 19 South La Salle Street 
Boston Office: 185 Devcnshire Street 
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About Speculations UBC CorPorATION 


This booklet by Thomas Gibson is now 
out of print, but the application of the 



































principles set forth in it is the out- Quarterly Dividend 
standing feature of the regular 
HE Board of Directors have declared 
Weekly Market Letter the regular quarterly dividend of two 
Send for a copy per cent (2%) on the outstanding pre- 
, eee os ferred stock of the Company, payable 
No charge if you mention “Forbes. July 1, 1924 to stockholders of record 
GIBSON & McELROY June 14, 1924. Transfer booksclose June 
53 Park Place Sew Yerk 14th and will reopen July 1, 1924. 
GEORGE G. BARBER, Treast rer 
i WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC 
& MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
zs - A Quarterly Dividend of 2% ($1.00 per share) 
Manuscript Writers Wanted on tee POSSREEED Stock of this Company will 
‘ : e paid July 15, ‘ 
Earn $25 weekly, spare time, writ- obnbixidend of 2% ($1.00 per share) on the 
: : tock of this Company for the quar- 
ing for newspapers, magasunes. ter ending June 30, 1924, will be paid July 31, 
Experience unnecessary. Details 1924. 5 Easier i SE pet 
: - ot ividends are payable to Stockholders 
free. Press ‘Syndicate, 1052, St. od tesa os of te 
Louis. H. F. BAETZ, Treasurer. 
New York, June 21, 1924. 
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PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC CO. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


Growth of Business—10 yrs. — oe end oS 
Year Gross Net share upon the common capital 

1914 $17,100,000 $8,187,000 | reer ee re eee oe rea 2s aaece 
1915 18,778,000 py heed poy ae ; Tear Ena at {Mas Edad 
1916 18,941,000 ‘ . ie a, 

1917 20,119,000 8,514,000 | Srmjerrnines .. STIS He RLT 
1918 22,870,000 9,840,000 yt he ow 

1919 26,310,000 Ke and depreciation . 3,652,408 1.295119 
1920 34,986,000 11, cmnenlly on 

1921 37,510,000 13,231,000 | ,commeneatsanding 2850471 960,157 
1922 39,205,000 15,788,000 giividend ica ee uz962 
1923 39,972,000 16,478,000 —— "(ra mos.) (4mos.) 


ns $22, 872, 000 $8, 291,000 | Sen Francisco A. F. HocKENBEAMER 


California Vice-President and Treasurer 
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SEAMEN’ S BANK FOR SAVINGS 


76 WALL STREET NEW YORK CITY 
The Trustees have declared a 


QUARTERLY DIVIDEND éircc 4% 


per annum on accounts of $5. to $5,000. payable on or after July 15th, 1924 
DEPOSITS MADE ON OR BEFORE JULY 10th, WILL DRAW 
INTEREST FROM JULY Ist 
SAVINGS ACCOUNTS INVITED 
BANKING BY MAIL 


HERBERT K. TWITCHELL, President 
WILLISTON H. BENEDICT, Secretary RALPH H. STEVER, Cashier 
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Opportunities for Investors 
(Continued from page 448) 


pays 10 per cent., which is guaranteed by 
the New Haven. The lease runs for 99 
years from 1888. The line extends from 
Boston to Providence and forms the 
main line of the New Haven between 
these points. 


The Canada Southern pays 3 per cent,, 
the dividend being guaranteed by the 
Michigan Central, a part of the New 
York Central system. It is leased for 
999 years from 1883. Being a foreign 
corporation this stock is subject to the 
Normal Income tax. The Ft. Wayne & 
Jackson 5% per cent. preferred stock is 
guaranteed by the New York Central, 
The line is leased in perpetuity to the 
Lake Shore & Michigan Southern. The 
Illinois Central Leased Line pays 4 per 
cent., which is guaranteed by the Illinois 
Central Railroad. The lease runs for 400 
years from 1882. This road forms half 
the mainline of the Illinois Central be- 
tween Chicago and New Orleans. The 
Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Sainte 
Marie 4 per cent. stock is guaranteed by 
the “Soo” Railway. This stock was is- 
sued against the preferred of the Wis- 
consin Central Railway, which is 
pledged as collateral. This line gives the 
Canadian Pacific System its entrance into 
Chicago. 

Morris & Essex 


Morris & Essex, as stated, forms part 
of the Delaware, Lackawanna & West- 
ern system, giving that road entrance to 
New York Harbor. It is leased in per- 
petuity and the dividend was increased 
from 7 to 734 per cent. in 1917. The 
Pittsburgh, Bessemer & Lake Erie. com- 
mon stock is of $50 par value and pays 
3 per cent., or $1.50, dividends. The 
road was leased in 1901 for 999 years to 
the Bessemer & Lake Erie Railroad. 
The lease is guaranteed by the Carnegie 
Steel Company, which is the principal 
constituent of the United States Steel 
Corporation. 

The Pittsburgh, Ft. Wayne & Chicago 
has its dividend of 7 per cent. guaran- 
teed by the Pennsylvania Railroad. The 
lease runs for 999 years from 1869. The 
line extends from Pittsburgh to Chicago 
and the company owns the valuable ter- 
minal properties in both cities. The 
Southwestern Railroad of Georgia has 
its dividend of 5 per cent. guaranteed 
by the Central of Georgia Railway. The 
lease runs for 101 years from 1895. 

The Tunnel Railroad of St. Louis 
property consists of a tunnel containing 
a double track nearly one mile long con- 
necting the western terminal of the St. 
Louis bridge with the yards of the Ter- 
minal Association. The dividend of 6 
per cent. is guaranteed by 15 leading 
railroad systems entering the city. The 
United New Jersey Railroad and Canal 
10 per cent. stock is guaranteed by the 
Pennsylvania. The company is leased 
from 1871 for 999 years. It forms a large 
portion of the Pennsylvania main line 
between New York and Philadelphia and 
is its entrance into New York. 





Marcus L. Bell, vice-president of the 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railroad, 
and Frank Burns, president of Burns 
Brothers, were elected directors of the 
Coal and Iron National Bank of New 
York. 
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Investment Mortgage Survey 


Real Estate Bonds for Banks—A Reduction in 
’ Building Costs Not Looked for Soon 


By R. D. Maxwell 


O you realize,” asks a reader, “that 
D practically every bank which has 
failed since 1920, included in its non- 
liquid or ‘frozen assets, the item of 
mortgages and mortgage bonds?” 

The question is timely. 

An examination of most bank state- 
ments will reveal that they have invest- 
ments in such securities. It is admitted 
that these securities may not be liqui- 
dated at a moment’s notice—they were 
not bought for this purpose. They 
were acquired for investment purposes 
and the banks undoubtedly intended to 
hold them until maturity, not anticipating 
any financial difficulty. However, it is 
generally found in the final wind-up of 
affairs that practically all mortgage items 
have been sold or otherwise disposed of 
for their full value. 

There is nothing surprising in this for 
it must be remembered that mortgages 
which have been issued by conservative 
financial institutions are secured by real 
property. Of course, if a bank has been 
speculating in real estate or farm lands, 
the situation may take on a more seri- 
ous aspect. In fact, many of the mort- 
gages may not be worth their full face 
value. 

Conservatively issued, however, real 
estate mortgages constitute an excellent 
investment. 


Costs Likely to Remain High 


There is an increasing tendency for 
prices of building materials to soften. 
This tendency, however, is sporadic as 
evidenced by the slight advance in cast 
iron pipe, tile and linseed oil. Indica- 
tions are that a general reduction in 
building costs is not to be expected for 
some time yet. 

Notwithstanding this fact, the dealers’ 
warehouse stocks are being kept as low 
as possible, because of the danger of 
price depreciatséon on heavy inventories. 

There is considerable resistance to low- 
er wages, which will also serve to pre- 
vent any precipitate decline in material 
prices as a whole. In New York City 
the structural iron workers have been 
out on strike for some time. They are 
demanding a daily wage of $12.00, against 
the former wage of $10.50. Builders in 
other sections of the country are also 
experiencing demands for increased 
wages, 

In New Orleans, the electricians have 
just rejected the employers’ offer of $.90 
an hour, against their demands for $1.35. 

In Chicago, the Building Trades Coun- 
cil is devoting all its energies to the es- 
tablishment of closed shop conditions in- 
stead of increase in wages. 

One thing is sure—while wages keep 
up and material prices maintain their 
present level, costs will remain high. 
This, too, in the face of the increasing 
“For Rent” signs, which are becoming 
Prominent everywhere with the possible 
exception of a few congested sections. 

Many of the financial houses which 
have been furnishing millions of dollars 


for construction purposes have decided, 
however, to lend on a more conservative 
basis than formerly. They are convinced 
that the feverish activity of the last four 
years is.about over and that from now 
on more stable conditions will prevail. 
The National Association of Real Es- 
tate Boards in its semi-annual survey 
reports that further inroads are being 
made in the shortage of structures. Also, 
that for the most part, money for devel- 
opment of real estate is plentiful, but in- 
vestors and lenders are assuming an 
attitude of caution and severity, particu- 
larly toward speculative enterprises. 


New Mortgage Bonds 


Greenebaum Sons Investment Com- 
pany of Chicago, has underwritten an 
issue of 6% per cent., first mortgage, 
real estate bonds secured by the Sheri- 
dan-Brompton Apartments. 


The structure is located on the south- 
west corner of Sheridan Road and 
Brompton Avenue. This section is gen- 
erally recognized as one of Chicago’s 
finest residential districts. It is said that 
the proximity to Lincoln Park and 
Lake Michigan, and the _ constantly 
growing demands for high-grade living 
quarters in this section, are the factors 
governing a very rapid development with 
buildings similar to the Sheridan- 
Brompton Apartments. 


An issue of 5% per cent. guaranteed 
prudence-certificates is being sold by 
the Prudence Company, Inc., of New 
York. The certificates are secured by 
a first lien on the land and fifteen-story 
elevator apartment hotel located at 145 
West 55th Street, New York City. 


It is stated that, in the opinion of 
counsel, the certificates are legal for 
trust companies, estates, trustees and 
guardians in the State of New York. The 
payment of both principal and interest 
is guaranteed by the Prudence Company, 
Inc. 


The Mortgage-Bond Company of New 
York is offering a new issue of 6 per cent., 
ten-year mortgage bonds. The bonds are 
dated November 1, 1923, and mature 
November 1, 1933. 


As security, The United States Trust 
Company of New York holds first mort- 
gages equal in face value to the amount 
of bonds outstanding. The mortgages, 
which average about $4,000 each, are on 
improved real estate in twenty Southern 
and Western cities of more than 40,000 
population. This diversification affords 
effective insurance against a depression in 
any one city or section. The mortgage 
loans are made only on residence or busi- 
ness property. 

All mortgages used as security are 
limited to one-half of the value of the 
mortgaged property as appraised by the 
company, except that, in cities having a 
population of 300,000 or over, such mort- 
gages may be for an amount not exceed- 
ing three-fifths of the value of the property 
as appraised for the company. 
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Doubling Your Money 
Without Risk 


Every dollar invested today 
in first mortgage 614% bonds 
under the Columbia Plan 
means double that amount in 
eleven years. An investment 
of $100 a month will give you 
in 11 years a capital of $19,- 
000 and an income of $1200 
a year—forever. Or you may 
prefer to buy outright. There 
are many ways available— 
to suit differing individual 
requirements. 


Don’t put off consideration 
of your future. It will take 
only a minute to mail the 
coupon below and it will 
bring suggestions for getting 
ahead financially that may 
never have occurred to you 
before. Mail it now while 
you think of it. 


COLUMBIA MORTGAGE COMPANY, 
751 Columbia Mortgage Building, 

4 East 43rd Street, New York City. 
Please send me the new 32-page booklet about 
the Columbia Plan and details of your way 
to acquire $19,000 capital. I can invest 
Ee ees a month. How soen will I have 
a yearly income of $1200? Of $.......... 




















How to Invest Safely 
Regardless of 
“Conditions” 


The July investor has a hard question 
to answer this year. He ean’t let his 
money be idle, and yet he doesn’t feel 
like putting it into securities which fluc- 
tuate with every breath of political rumor 
and every fresh evidence’of business un- 
certainty. 


And yet, the problem isn’t so difficult, 
after all. The investor who is looking 
for safety and stability, along with an 
interest rate up to 7%, turns naturally 
to Miller First Mortgage Bonds, with 
their record of never a loss to any bond- 
holder. A good many people have told 
us that they wouldn’t consider buying 
anything else this reinvestment season. 

May we furnish you some facts which 
may help you with your July investment 
problem? Call, telephone or mail the 
coupon for descriptive circulars and for 
booklet, ‘Creating Investments.” 
But get your order or reservation in 
promptly for the widest selection of 7% 
issues. 


G.L.MILCLER & GC. 


1014 Carbide and Carbon Building 
30 East 42nd Street, New York 


Send booklet, ‘Creating Good Investments,’ 
and descriptive circulars of 7% Bond issues. 
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Pittsburgh 
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No Investor Ever Lost a 
Dollar in Miller Bonds 
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SEABOARD AIR LINE RAILWAY COMPANY 


DEVELOPMENT DEPARTMENT 


CLEMENT S. UCKER, 
DIRECTOR OF DEVELOPMENT. 


Cuas. A. MCKEAND, 
GENERAL INDUSTRIAL AGENT. 


J. N. MCBRIDE. 
GENERAL AGRICULTURAL AGENT. 


lir, Manufacturer. 


Dear Sirs- 


Savannah, Ga., June 25, 1924 


30000-IS-C 


Wdanufactured products in the South increased 
from $3,500,000,000 in 1913 to #9,000,000,000 -in 


1923. 


This increase nas caused many communities to 


launch a campaign to secure new industries. 


in many 


instances misinformation has been innocently broad- 
cast and has reacted against then. 


Desiring to see a logical industrial develop- 
ment in the territory traversed by our lines, Lockyvood, 
Greene & Company, Sngineers, were retained to make an 


industrial analysis of that 


portion of our lines serv- 


ing Virginia, North Carolina and the upper portions of 


South Carolina, Georgia and Alabama. 


Many individual 


cities joined with us in making this survey and now 
have in their possessions complete reports regarding 


industrial advantages. 


Athens, Ga. 
Zlberton, Ga. 
Cartersville, Ga. 
Winder, Ga. 
Darlington, S.C. 
Greemvood, 5.C. 
Chester, 3eCe 
Cnersw, S.C. 


These cities are: 


Abbeville, S.C. 
Camden, S.C. 
Sumter, S.C. 
Georgetown, 5.C. 
Henderson, N.C. 
Sanford, N.C. 
Hamlet, N.C. 
Raleigh, N.C. 
we ldon, N oC ® 


The Opportunities to be found in this territory 
embrace all the various ramifications of tne textile 
industry and miscellaneous manufacturing of all kinds 
requiring a combination of intelligent labor, cheap 
power, raw materials, ideal climatic conditions. and 


proximity to markets. 


INFORMATION SUCH AS YOU WOULD RETAIN ENGINEERING 
TALENT TO GATHER FOR YOU is now available and will be 
gladly furnished by the Chambers of Commerce of tae 


above cities, by Lockwood, 


Atlanta, Ga. or by this department. 


Greene & Company, Sngineers, 
We would consider 


it a distinct pleasure and privilege to furnish you any 
information you might desire. 


Very truly yours, 


bted. OH) Heard? 


CHAS 6= A @ MeKEAND * 
General Industrial Agent. 
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Investment Trusts 


A new investment trust comprising the 
shares of leading railroads has been formes 
and stock certificates representing an jp. 
terest in it are being offered by, Bonner 
Brooks & Company of New York and 
Boston. The British & General Debenture 
Trust of London is offering the shares 
in England. The trust is known as the 
United American Railways, Inc., and js 
secured by stock of the Atchison, Atlantic 
Coast Line, Canadian Pacific, Centra] of 
New Jersey, Chesapeake & Ohio, Lacka- 
wanna, Delaware & Hudson, Illinois Cep. 
tral, Lehigh Valley, Louisville & Nash. 
ville, New York Central, Norfolk & West. 
ern, Northern Pacific, Pennsylvania, Read. 
ing, Southern Pacific and Union Pacific. 
Against 115 shares of stock of these com- 
panies the trust will issue $10,000 par 
value of shares in denominations of 5, 10, 
25, 50 and 100 share certificates. The 
stocks are deposited with the Empire Trust 
Company, as trustees, and the security can- 
not be substituted during the life of the 
company. 

Shares in an investment trust com- 
posed of ten industrial companies are 
being offered by Throckmorton and 
Company, 115 Broadway, New York. The 
ten stocks deposited under the trustee 
are listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change. Shares are being offered at 
$10.25 per share, including accumulated 
dividends, to yield about 7% per cent. 
Each 1,000 trustee shares is secured by 
130 shares of stock apportioned among 
the United Fruit, U. S. Steel, Stude- 


baker, Westinghouse Electric, Ameri- 
can Locomotive, American Woolen, 
American Tobacco, Texas Company, 


Endicott-Johnson and American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph companies. 





History of the Studebaker 
Corporation 

The Studebaker Corporation has issued 
a very elaborate revised edition of the 
history of the company from 1852 up to 
the present day for the information of 
the stockholders, dealers, employees and 
numberless friends of the corporation. 
The book is divided into two parts, one 
covering the earlier period of the or- 
ganization, and the other the present 
Studebaker Corporation. 





Rova Radio Stores Corporation has 
been formed to operate the 11 Rova 
Stores in New York, Brooklyn, New- 
ark and others to be opened in New 
England, Pennsylvania, and elsewhere. 
Public offering of voting trust certifi- 
cates representing 40,000 shares of com- 
mon stock of the new corporation is 
being made by Carden, Green & Co, 
members of the New York Stock Ex- 
change, at $9.25 per share. It is offi- 
cially stated that net sales for the first 
quarter of this year were $467,267.39, 
equivalent to 30 per cent. on the offer- 
ing price and gross business for 1924 is 
estimated at over $2,000,000. 





Directors of Néw Mexico and Arizona 
Land Co. approved agreement with Texas 
and Pacific Coal & Oil Co. This agree- 
ment gives Texas and Pacific Coal & Oi! 
Co. the privilege of making a geological 
examination of such portion of the com- 
pany’s acreage as it desires, to determine 
the presence of oil and gas. 
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NEW MOVES IN AUTOMOTIVE 


N ambitious experiment in co-opera- 
A tive thinking and planning has been 
launched by Secretary Hoover with a view 
to devising a final solution of the safety 
problem in motor traffic. Seven commit- 
tees, each composed of seven to twenty 
very prominent men selected for their ex- 
pertness and interest in the subject, will 
work out the data in co-operation with 
eight national associations, and all the con- 
clusions that they arrive at will be co- 
ordinated—or, more popularly, revamped— 
by Secretary Hoover and formulated as 
one comprehensive plan. Then a confer- 
ence of all organizations engaged in pro- 
moting safely will be called in the Fall, 
and Mr. Hoover’s plan will be submitted 
to it, whereafter, it is hoped, steps can 
be taken by which the object will be ac- 
complished in all States alike. 


Heads of Committees 


The Statistical Committee is already in 
motion under direction of W. M. Steuart, 
director of United States Census Bureau. 

The Motor Vehicle Committee will con- 
sider mechanical equipment and consists of 
C. F. Kettering, chairman; C. R. Alling 
of Underwriters Laboratories; H. M. 
Crane, president of the S. A. E.; D. C. 
Fenner of Motor Vehicle Conference Com- 
mittee of New York; C. E. Pettibone of 
American Mutual Liability Insurance Co. 
of Boston; A. T. Goldbeck, chief of tests 
in Bureau of Public Roads, Department of 
Agriculture; H. S. Dickinson of U. S. 
Bureau of Standards; Dr. C. H. Sharp, 
technical director of Electric Testing 
Laboratories of New York City. 


Other Experts Engaged 


The Traffic Control Committee has had 
a meeting and includes Major Roy F. Brit- 
ton, president of the Automobile Club of 
Missouri, chairman; C. L. Bardo, General 
Manager of the N. Y., N. H. & Hart. 
R.R.; D. Marshal Schroeder of Baltimore, 
representing the Commissioner of Motor 
Vehicles of Maryland; A. J. Brousseau of 
New York City, president of Mack Trucks, 
Inc.; F. E. Jack of Chicago, vice-president 
of the Chicago Motor Club; C. W. Price 
of the Elliott Service Company of New 
York City; H. A. Rowe, chairman of the 
Committee on Prevention of Grade Cross- 
ing Accidents of the American Raitway 
Association; Rollins B. Stoeckel, Commis- 
sioner of Motor Vehicles of Connecticut; 
Dr. David Van Schaack, of Hartford, 
Conn., representing the National Bureau of 
Casualty and Surety Underwriters; W. R. 
Cage of Baltimore, chairman of the grand 
executive board of the Brotherhood of 
Railway Signalmen; J. P. Barnes of Louis- 
ville, Ky., Baron G. Collier of New York 
City, L. A. DeBlois of Wilmington, Del., 
John X. Galvin of Chicago, W. J. Graves 
of Detroit, Mich., H. G. Kemper of Chi- 
cago, C. L. Lay of New York, H. G. 
laylor of Lincoln, Neb., C. R. Mann and 
A. B. McDaniel of Washington, D. C., 
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The Committee on City Planning and 
Zoning is headed by F. A. Delano, of 
the Washington Federal City Committee. 
Other committees are: 

The Committee on Insurance, Prof. S. S. 
Huebner of the University of Pennsylvania, 
chairman. 

Committee on Education, A. W. Whitney 
of National Bureau of Casualty and Surety 
Underwriters, chairman. 

Committee on Highway Construction and 
Engineering, Frank Page, Highway Com- 
missioner of North Carolina, chairman. 

The national organizations which will 
assist are: 

National Safety Council, National Auto- 
mobile Chamber of Commerce, American 
Automobile Association, American Engin- 
eering Council, National Bureau of Casu- 
alty and Surety Underwriters, American 
Mutual Alliance, and the Chamber of 


Will It Work Out? 


Obviously not one in all this formidable 
aggregation of experts knows at present 
what means for improving the traffic con- 
ditions would be most effective, or whether 
any suitable means to that end could gain 
a sufficiently wide approval to become 
adopted. How they can, then, all learn 
from each other what is needed and prac- 
ticable is the great mental conundrum in 
the answer to which the whole country 
should be breathlessly engrossed. If rules 
hold good, the majority will get only con- 
fusion from the great gathering of data 
that is under way, but the hope is that 
some one mind will get a new and orderly 
insight from the same material and will 
be able to impress his views upon the 
others. At all events, it seems, something 
of large scope will be done, and safety 
may be increased. by ten per cent. if not 
by fifty. Being in competent hands the 
experiment is no doubt of the highest 
interest and importance. 





Trucks and other commercial motor 
vehicles produced in U. S. in 1923 num- 
bered 376,257, the compilers state, which 
was 54,218 more than in 1921, the previous 
banner year. But the wholesale price of 
the 1923 output is figured to be 37 per 
cent. below that for 1920. 


The Interstate Public Service Company 
is purchasing eleven motor buses which it 
will operate in competition with, and 
parallel to, its own traction line between 
Indianapolis and Franklin. 


The number of railways on which cars 
propelled by gasoline engines are in use is 
found to have increased from 40 in 1922 to 
157 in January of this year. While many 
experiments of this kind are on record, 
some dating back to before 1900, the present 
expansion of the plan shows every indica- 
tion of having passed the trial stage and is 
likely to reach large proportions quickly, 
as the economies effected on branch lines 
by dispensing with locomotives are pro- 
nounced.—M. C. K. 
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Forecast of Conditions—A few copies 
of this forecast are available free upon 
request to American Institute of Finance, 
141 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 

Market Letter—Reinhart & Bennet, 
Members New York Stock Exchange, 56 
Broadway, New York, will gladly send 
copy of this letter upon request. 

Two Brochure Folders for Bankers— 
“Does Your Bank Discourage Cus- 
tomers?” “How Many New Friends for 
the Bank Today?” with information re- 
garding Fitch Ratings and Fitch Re- 
visions will be sent upon request to The 
Fitch Publishing Co., Inc., 138 Pearl St., 
New York. 

Financial Independ In a 32-page 
book issued by the Columbia Company, 
751 Columbia Mortgage Building, 4 East 
43rd St., New York, there will be found 
much interesting information for the in- 
vestor. Furnished free upon request. 

U. S. Steel—A recent analysis of this 
corporation as made by H. Hentz & Co., 
Members New York Stock Exchange, 
New York Cotton Exchange Building, 
New York, is available, along with their 
regular letter of doings in the markets, 
and can be had gratis upon request. 

Guaranteed Railroad Stocks—What 
they are and why they are an ideal in- 
vestment is explained in a booklet, in- 
cluding graphic colored maps, issued by 
Joseph Walker & Sons, Members New 
York Stock Exchange, 61 Broadway, 
New York. Ask for Booklet F M 9. 

Tractions—For information concern- 
ing the traction situation in New York 
and other cities, write Wm. Carnegie 
Ewen, 2 Wall St., New York. 

Odd Lots—John Muir & Co., Members 
New York Stock Exchange, 61 Broad- 
way, New York, have published a book- 
let describing trading in Odd Lots. A 
copy will be sent upon request. 

The Business Situation—McDonnell & 
Co., Members New York Stock Ex- 
change, 120 Broadway, New York, issug 
regularly a letter dealing with the busi- 
ness and financial situation and _ will 
gladly send it upon request. 

Safeguarding Investors’ Funds Through 
a Trustee—This booklet, issued by G. L. 
Miller & Co., Inc., 30 East 42d St., New 
York, will be sent gratis upon request. 

Industrial Trustee Shares—How the 
investor may invest in the accumulated 
shares of 10 leading industrial companies 
is explained by Throckmorton & Co., 115 
Broadway, New York. 

Poor’s Ratings—A descriptive circular 
explaining Poor’s Ratings, along with a 
sample bulletin copy of these ratings, 
will be sent upon request to Poor’s Rat- 
ing Co., 33 Broadway, New York. 

Public Utility Information and The 
American Public Utilities Company— 
Kelsey, Brewer & Co., Savings Building, 
Grand Rapids, Mich., will gladly furnish 
information upon request. 

General Electric — Westinghouse — 
Allis Chalmers Mfg. Co.—H. D. Williams 
& Co., Members New York Stock Ex- 
change, 120 Broadway, New York, have 
prepared an analysis of these companies 
and will furnish copies on request. 
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FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


IN ST. LOUIS 






























The First National Bank in 
St. Louis, the largest Na- 
tional Bank west of the 
Mississippi, offers instruc- 
tive business counsel to 
out-of-town business con- 


cerns. Its officers and 
directors are all leading 
business men; you will 


find them quick to grasp 
the fundamental needs of 
your business, from a 
banking standpoint. 





Broadway—Locust—Olive 


Preeminent at Home and 
Dominant in the Great 
Central West. 








































Established 1884 


ENNEDY & CO. 


MEMBERS 
Consolidated Stock Ex. of N. Y. 


74 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK CITY 






ODD LOTS FULL LOTS 


Investment Suggestions 


A copy of this month’s market 
letter, contains a diversified list 
of high-grade investments which 
we will gladly mail on request, 
without obligation. 
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Real Estate 
Bonds 


Never a default in interest or 
principal on any issue we have 
handled. Denominations: $100, 
$500, and $1000. Booklet FF 
mailed free “ore ow 


Member Plrida Bankers Association 


119 West Forsyth Street 
JACKSONVILLE FLORIDA 
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8 ha i the first object of new ma- 
chinery has always been to get 
work done quicker and more cheaply than 
it was done by hand tools or previously 
existing machines, the new era in the 
machine industry seems to be inspired fully 
as much by the conviction that work may 
be done not only quicker and more eco- 
nomically than ever before but also with 
a distinct improvement in the quality and 
market value of the output, if only the 
new machines are designed cleverly 
enough. Having at command, when nec- 
essary, the great advantage of complete 
interchangeability of parts over: any work 
done by hand, even the very best, machine 
production is now practically in competi- 
tion with itself only and turns naturally 
to rivalry in quality, in the same way as 
production by hand tools always did. 


Many New Designs 


And so, new refinement in design of pro- 
duction machines in conjunction with a 
strong movement for standardization and 
improvement of raw materials is on the 
order of the day. Probably any indus- 
trial firm—and commercial concerns also— 
would gain by investigating for itself to 
what extent this observation of an im- 
portant modern change in the machinery 
situation holds true, and how it accounts 
in part for the great number of new ma- 
chines now being placed in the market 
every month. At the same time many 
new conveniences appear, of course, in- 
tended to supplant physical effort and 
drudgery which are not directly identified 
with production processes but incidental to 
them, mostly in some form of transporta- 
tion. 


Some Production Machines 


Among new offerings in production ma- 
chines we note a two-spindle milling ma- 
chine that will work as fast as the operator 
can reload and will do many kinds of 
work. It is made by the Sunstrand-Rock- 
tord M. M. Co. of Rockford, Ill. A turret 
carries the work to the cutters and is 
especially shaped (round, hexagon, octagon) 
and dimensioned as may be required for 
the line of work. By adjustment of dogs 
on two feed-drums various combinations 
of movement are secured. The automatic 
movements obtained in this way for gash- 
milling seem particularly interesting. It 
is also noted in this machine that the 
coolant is played downward over the cut- 
ters and the work, thereby washing chips 
off and dispensing with the cleaning of 
surfaces for each new piece of work. 

By one operation of one valve in a 
pneumatic control the mechanical move- 
ments to (1) disengage drive, (2) brake 
spindle rotation, and (3) actuate clutch 
to release work, are effected, and by an- 
other operation of the same valve, after 
reloading the chuck, the (4) jaws grip 
the new work, (5) release the brake, and 
(6) engage the drive to the spindle. This 
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feature added to many other details makes 
it possible for one man to tend to two of 
the multiple-spindle chucking machines 
recently developed by the New Britain M. 
Co. of New Britain, Conn. They are de- 
signed mainly for machining of forgings 
and castings requiring to be faced and 
formed as well as drilled and reamed. The 
air control can of course be put out of 
action for work demanding chucking by 
hand and, on the other hand, the air valve 
may be operated by a foot treadle to gain 
speed when chucking and machining can 
be wholly automatic. 


Minor Time Savers 


An electric screw-driver that weighs 5 
pounds, with motor, is made by John 
Steptoe Co. of Cin’ti and should be a 
speeder wherever many screws must 
driven in or out every day. And a possi- 
bility looms up that general use of such 
tools may make screws more practical than 
nails in many cases where nails are now 
preferred mainly as time-savers. 

A portable electric drill weighing 17 
pounds is made by Standard Electric Tool 
Co. of Cin’ti and can be furnished with a 
carbon-brush-remover and a special spindle 
for holding a small emery wheel or other 
rotary tool. 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., of 
East Pittsburgh has devised a “Sealed 
Sleeve” bearing, for line shafts, which will 
hold its lubricant for about one year. 
The effective feature is one that engages 
atmospheric pressure to prevent oozing. 

Cleveland Pneumatic Tool Co. brings out 
a portable pneumatic grinder weighing 12 
pounds, with motor, and capable of 4,600 
revolutions per minute. The grinding 
wheel can be of 6 inch diameter. 


Three Factors in Harmony 


“If your machines are old or out of 
repair, so that the best steel tools tax them 
to their limits, you cannot hope to equal 
such performances as these,” writes the 
Haynes Stellite Co., referring to some re- 
markably fast performances with Stellite 
cutting tools in Warner & Swasey turret 
lathes. “But if your machines are right 
and in proper condition we guarantee re- 
sults with Haynes Stellite that will revolu- 
tionize machining in your plant.’ This 
claim sounds quite commercial, but it 
serves as a terse reminder that not only 
machines but also cutting tools and the 
men who keep both in condition must be 
about right where rapid and quality produc- 
tion are to be combined. Anyway the in- 
dustrial romance of stellite makes it unique. 
Invented as a scientific experiment by the 
chemist Elwood Haynes before he began 
building his first motor car in 1892-93, 
it was put aside for many years, then taken 
up as a beauty-metal for fancy cutlery, 
and that it could outdo domestic and im- 
ported high-speed steel tools in many 
branches of production was only dis- 
covered incidentally. 
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“Forbes” Guide for Investors 
Latest Figures Showing What Leading Stocks Are Doing 


Stock 


Am. Can. COM.......... 
Am. H. & L. pfd....... 


Ren, Sm: COM <ci05, 
RS ee a ee 
Am. Wool, com........ 
Ana: COD: COB ss. 0.0.00:0:0:0 
Assoc. D. Goods com... 
At. T. & S. Fe com.... 


Baldwin Loco. com.... 
Bo O.. COM 5. <a ssic 
a Se 


Cal: Phe. CoM... ..:.<- 
Ger. 1G Pas) Cabsiccscs 
CBO: COW ic s655 5000 
C M. & St &.. pid... 
C & N. W. com....... 
CR, 1.& 2. com... 
Col. G. & E. cap.......... 
Cons. Gas com......... 
Cru, St. COM... 
Cuba Cane com........ 


Del. & Hud. cap......... 


Endicott-Johnson com.. 
Bie COMI. nics sais eae 


General Electric com... 
General Motors com.... 
Great Northern pfd.... 


Illinois Central com.... 
a SEE ORB SS cosa 3 60k 
Int. M. & M. pfd...... 


Kel. Spo. T.. Gomi: ....... 
Lima Loco. com:........ 
Lou. & Nash: cap.......:. 


Macks Trucks com..... 
MASON OR sc aiscieswss oc 
Missouri Pacific pfd.... 


National Biscuit com... 
National Lead com..... 
N. Y. A. Bek: com... 
N. Y. Central cap..... 
No. Amer. com........ 
Nor. Pacific cap........ 


Pas. G. & E. com..... 
Pacific Oil com..... its 
Pan-Am. P. 
Fem: Cs ooisccicscee 
Pere Mar. com........ 
Press. St. ©. tewacc:...:.. 
Pullman cap........<... 


Rep. I. & S. com...... 
Sears, Roebuck com.... 
Sin. C. Oil com...... 
Southern Pacific com.. 
Southern Railway com.. 
Standard Oil N. J. com. 
Studebaker com........ 


Texas Co. cap.......... 


Union Pacific com..... 
U, S. Ind. Al. com.... 
U. S. R. & Imp. com.. 
U. S. Rubber com..... 
s S. Steel com........ 


Webosh “A* ......<<.. 
Western Union cap.... 
West. El. & M. com... 
Wilson com .......... 


Willys-Overland com... 


*No. of shares. 





5 


os ®*Dividend partly extra. 
1924, based on 6 mos. ended Marc 
veing paid, accrued 4914%. iNone being paid, accrued 271%4%. 


h 31. 


$41,233 $191 
12,548 228 


500* 
60,998 
45,000 

748,398 


20,000 
151,945 
180,152 


472* 

1,009* 
62,793 
115,846 
145,156 


180,089 
20,646* 
249,477 


109,534 
99.877 
51,725 


9,096 
211* 
117,000 


283* 
17,748 
71,800 


51,163 
20,655 
200* 
268,489 
27,151 
248,000 


10,799 


117 
142 
134 
118 
210 

73 

58 


221 
175 
85 
46 


37 
142 
10 


146 
15 


175 
Par? 


65 
Par 
38 
37 
"13 


"36 
43 
39 


152 
160 
155 
268 

41 


158 


68 
143 
9 


Amt. Out. Book Earns. 
Par 00's Omit. Value 


1923 


$19.64 
Nil 


7.77 
5.20° 
6.67" 


11.08 


6.84 
5.23 


18.40 
2.67 
7.24 


12.55 
6.07 
Nil 
Nil 
11.24 
11.53 


18.59 
15.09 
0.17 


5.05 
17.38 
8.42 
16.90 
3.11 
5.23 
10.25 
2.55 
8.09 
5.16 
8.92 
6.65 
11.37 


15.01 
11.53 
Nil 
12.15 
10.11 
2.10 
9.44 


1.24 


16.17 
11.27 
16.44 
2.31 
16.42 
6.44 


8.11 
13.64 
8.98 
7.58 
4.94 


>Plus accrued dividends. — 
fNone being paid, non-cumulative. ‘ 
'Year ended April 30, 1923. 


Late 
Earnings 
m = months 


1.91, 3 m 


13.04°, 1924 
2.32°, 1924 
7.00°, 1924 
6.34°, 1924 


0.85, 3 m 
9.11°, 1924 


10.31°, 1924 


4.74°, 1924 
8.02°, 1924 


eee eee 


11.07°, 1924 
7.62°, 1924 


eee eee 


eee eee 


5.04, 3 m 
1.31, 3 m 
9.13°, 1924 
2.98, 3 m 


Divs. 


7° 


nN 


iad 


Spud? BUYREDR UM au: ao: uw 


Mans, we} 
bd 
o 


Awnr woo 


nD Ava: » 


wi: 
x 


CORRWAHNHC NDONH OW 


Paid Range 

Since Price 
23 «=10754-22__; °15-’23 
.. « 242 =: "R23 
19 76%4- 9 ; 715-23 
23 i123 -29 «|: [718-33 
.. 12 —@ ; ’-23 
‘22 i386 31 ; °35-23 
19 169 -16 ; °15-’23 
.. . 0b <0 3716-23 
2 89 -17 ; 719-23 
"10. 124 </5 -; 1023 
20 «6156 «6-27 «|; 715-23 
"2a 96 -28 ; °15-’23 
"16 «6156-41 =; °17-'23 
’20 87 -34 ; 717-23 
23 6/ <-23 ; 17-23 
"22 92 -36 ; 710-’23 
.- 172 -2056; ’10-’23 
78 182 -47%; ’10-’23 
i SO -16 ; °17-’23 
25 38 -16" ; ’20-’23 
23 80 -36" ; ’10-’23 
23 «+139 -49 ; '20-'23 
‘ee 76 =6 ; 16-23 
7) = 185-87: 71023 
720 «6150 -47 ; °19-’23 
as 46 -7 ; °10-’23 
702 202%4-109 ; ’10-’23 
23 17%- 8 ; ’21-’23 
’92.-—-:144 -505%; °10-’23 
17. 147 -81—Soé;-:'°10-’23 
719 150 -6634; '18-’23 
.. 128 -18%; °15-’23 
su 55 -20%; ’21-’23 
23 74%-52 ; ~-23 
‘24 486105 -57* ; °10-'23 
"2s 9314-25; ’21-’23 
sh J -30 °° - "24-25 
dc 64 -22%4; °17-’23 
ee: 52%4-11° ; °15-’23 
23 +148 -43 «: 18-23 
23 49 -24 ; 23 
23 «128 ~-62 ; 10-23 
23 «--24%4- 6° ; ’21-’23 
702. «146 -4934; °10-’23 
"24 947%-41  ; ’20-’23 
"22 69 -27 ; ’20-'23 
"ey |61a2 8s OS 
"22 60 -32 ; '16-’23 
23 474%4- 9 ; 717-23 
23 «114-4214; °17-’23 
700 «200 ~-88:~=C:«*’10-’23 
.. 145 -40%; ’16-’23 
.. 28 -o8 +325 
23 64 -16 ; ’19-’23 
08 «138 «=—-67_—Soé;;-:*°10-’23 
ny 39%%-12__; 712-23 
"ic 50 -18* ; °12-'23 
22 50%4-17%4" °20-’23 
21 53 -29 ; ’20-’23 
"47 = « 155-401. > 17-23 
« a2 —<@B ; °H6-Z3 
23 .106 -5% : ~-~2 
.- 144 -305%; °15-’23 
2 iy -@ ; 16-23 
23 «130-41 =; :°16-23 
a 38 -17 ; '19-'23 
18 121 -76 ; '16-’23 
"21 75 -32 ; °15-’23 
105 ~-19 ; °17-’23 
40 -4 ; 17-23 


*None being paid, accrued 133%%. 
eYear ended August 31, 1923. 
mYear ended March 31, 1924. 


Prices 
1924 


1225¢- 95% 
65 - 50% 
763%- 70% 
6554- 57% 
6134- 38% 
13074-1213% 
787%- 62 

41 - 28% 
100%- 79 

1041%4- 97% 


131 -10434 
60%4- 52% 
621%- 45% 


87%4- 80 

481%4- 4034 
8136- 6734 
30%4- 21% 
57 - 4914 
3136- 21% 
3934- 33 

69%- 0% 
7134- 48 

18 - 1134 


120 -104% 


671%4- 55% 
295%- 2034 


23634-19314 
16%- 1234 
61%- 5334 


1067%-100% 


90%- 7534 
5534- 38 
4914- 29 


54%4- 50% 
15534-123% 
45 - 36% 
106%- 99% 
27 - 22 

57 - 47% 


957%- 90% 
58%4- 45 
5914- 4114 
4634- 42% 
52%- 40% 
62 - 45% 
128 -113% 


617%- 42 
9734-7834 
27%- 17% 
94%%- 85% 
6134- 38% 
421%4- 33 

43%4- 30% 


453%- 385% 


1351%4-126% 
835%- 61% 
10734- 90 
42%- 22% 
109 - 94% 
69%4- 64 


4734- 34 
113-105 
65 - 55% 
28 - 4% 
144- 6% 


4Adjusted to stock dividends. 
hYear ended September 30, 1923. 


Present Yield 

Prices 9% 
109 4.60 
56 ac 
73 ~=8.20 
65 7.70 
43 iain 
122 7.45 
70 10.00 
92 5.40 
104 5.75 
112 6.25 
57 8.70 
46 10.85 
82 7.35 
46 8.70 
81 4,95 
23 Sta 
85 7.2 
30 me 
39 = «6.65 
68 7.35 
Se ge 
13 Bis 
118 7.65 
60 8.35 
29 ieee 
233 3.45 
13 92 
61 8.40 
106 6.60 
86 ~=5.80 
34 es 
10 ee 
60 6.65 
94 6.40 
85 = 7.05 
47 5 
54 5.55 
147. 5.45 
42 9.50 
105 6.65 
27 7.40 
56 68.90 
94 ~=—«8.50 
49 410 
50 ~=8.00 
44 6.80 
52 7.70 
48 8.35 
124 6.45 

45 ; 
87 ree 
19 10.45 
93 «6.45 
61 8.20 
3 265 
34 10.30 
39 = 7.70 
135 7.40 

) er 
97 8.15 
26 i 
97 7.15 
69 5.80 
45 Bad 
110 6.35 
61 6.55 
5 SS 

8 

eFor year 


None 


"Year ended Feb. 28, 1924. 
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Your money 


will eayn more in the South 


HE vast undertakings which are rapidly turn- 
ing the South’s resources into actual wealth 
are reflected in the tremendous increase in popu- 
lation of its prosperous cities. In ite of an 
enormous construction program the demand for 
accommodations, office buildings and com- 
me structures outstrips the building opera- 
“= 


money, wisely invested, will earn more 

ae ee Se rer. cae athe 

country, for the South can a pay a high- 

er rate for capital, giving in return security 
best type. 


Adair Protected Bonds, secured by first mort- 

ages on improved real estate of the highest 

type, offer this high return 

and in addition, absolute 

» backed by 58 years r experience in the 

Southern mortgage investment field Seheat loss 
to a single customer. 

Send today for the booklet, “How Rg 
Southern Mortgage Bonds.” It will enable you 
to increase your income by selecting invest- 
ments of higher yield (7%) with absolute surety 
against loss. 

B. Monthly Investment Plan is aiding thou- 

sands of our customers to accumulate wealth 
through easy monthly payments which earn 7%. 
Full particulars upon request. 


Denominations $1,000, $500 and $100 


ir Protected 


First Mortgage Real Estate 


Bonds 


Free Booklet 


Mail the coupon today for 
your free copy. 





ADAIR REALTY & TRUST CO., Est. 1865 
Dept. V-3, Healey Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
Gentlemen: 


Please send me without obligation your book- 
let, “How to Judge Southern Mortgage Bonds.” 





The Benefits of Customer 
Ownership of Public 
Utilities 


is a booklet containing the three 
prize-winning articles submitted in 
the contest on the “Benefits of 
Customer Ownership.” Every 
angle of the customer ownership 
problem is discussed. A copy 
placed in the hands of public 
utility customers will prove a 
profitable investment and build 
goodwill. Reserve copies now 
before the limited supply is ex- 
hausted. 


) Single copies .........10c 
eR ee 9c 
ee cires SES sce ca 8c 
ee 7c 
Daal x xutceh ox «don 6c 

gE See eee es 5c 


FORBES MAGAZINE 
120 Fifth Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 
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| Labor and Wages | 








HE New York State Industrial 
Commission reports a decline in 
factory employment in April and May 
amounting to 7 per cent. About 100,- 
000 workers were dropped from factory 
payrolls during the two months. The 
greatest decline has been in the apparel 
and textile trades with some slackening 
in the metal industry. The Federal Re- 
serve Bank at Philadelphia reports a 
decline of 2.6 per cent. in ‘wage earners 
in New Jersey for May and a total de- 
cline in wages of 2.5 per cent. Although 
the wage trend is downward, “real” 
earnings have increased on account of 
the drop in the cost of living. 

A report from Fall River to the New 
York “Times” states that there are no 
signs of improvement in the textile sit- 
uation and none is looked for in the im- 
mediate future. Curtailment amounting 
to about 80 per cent. of capacity is still 
in force. The most encouraging factor 
in the entire textile situation is the thor- 
oughly depleted condition of stocks of 
goods throughout the country. The Big- 
elow-Hartford Carpet Co. of Thompson- 
ville, Conn., has closed down its entire 
plant for about three weeks, the num- 
ber of employees affected totaling 
about 4,000. The Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul has closed its shops handling 
heavy repairs for several weeks. Other 
Western lines are taking similar action, 
Rock Island closing its shops one day a 
week. The Chicago & North Western 
has cut its offices 15 per cent. Office 
employees and executives of the Ford 
Motor Company at Detroit are on a 
five-days-a-week schedule for the next 
12 weeks and are obliged to forego 
their usual summer vacation. Should 
the five-day week be continued after 
the end of 12 weeks, the pay of em- 
ployees is to be cut in proportion. 

Governor Smith of New York has ap- 
pointed a special committee of arbitra- 
tion in an effort to forestall a strike of 
50,000 garment workers. The Governor 
also has personally met delegations from 
the jobbers and from the workers. The 
question at issue is the renewal for two 
years of an agreement between the job- 
bers and garment workers which ex- 
pired on May 31. 











| Prices 














June1,’24 May1,’24 Junel, ’23 

Dun’s 183.821 184.675 191.414 
Pa developed a good deal of ir- 
regularity over the last two weeks, 
there being pronounced strength in farm 
products, especially wheat, corn and oats, 
but metals were weaker. There was a 
momentary rally in the export price of 
copper, but it did not hold. The declines 
in one group were offset by advances in 
another and average prices for alJ com- 
modities registered almost no change. As 


SIGNIFICANT 
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a matter of fact, the index prepared by 
Irving Fisher indicated a slight upturn 
for the last week reported. 

Whether or not the long downward trend 
in commodity prices is temporarily at an 
end remains to be seen, but there are in- 


dications aplenty that this is likely. 
Economists are of the opinion that com- 
modity prices will work downward for 
a period of years with temporary rallies 
lasting several weeks or months, and the 
present is a time when such a rally might 
easily come about. The degree to which 
credit is available and the resultant rates 
for money are very important factors in 
determining price trends and a general up- 
turn in commodity prices is especially prob- 
able if business recovers later in the season 
to the extent anticipated. Dealers’ shelves 
in almost every line are depleted and at 
any sign of renewed buying they will be 
re-stocked. 

The tire companies are having difficulty 
in disposing of their output and additional 
cuts in prices have been announced. Fisk 
Rubber and Lee Tire & Rubber have both 
revised their selling schedule, the first re- 
ducing prices about 15 per cent. and the 
latter adding free rims and wheels with 
the purchase of its balloon tires. Good- 
year Tire & Rubber also has announced 
that it will give a wheel and rim with 
its tires. United States Rubber has noti- 
fied its dealers that prices will be reduced 
from 10 to 20 per cent. within a short 
time. 

Prices of leading commodities at this 
time, two weeks ago and a year ago are 
shown in the following table: 


2 Weeks Year 
Latest Ago Ago 

Wheat, No.2 red 1.32% 1.25% 1.33% 
Corn, No. 2 yel. 1.12 1,00 1.05 


Oats, No. 2 white _.61 61 54 
Flour, Minn..... 7.10 6.60 6.40 
Coffee, No.7, Rio  .15 14% 11% 
Sugar, gran. ...  .069 066 09% 
Lard, mid....... 11.30 10.90 11.50 
Pork, mess...... 27.00 27.00 26.00 
Beef, family.... 21.00 23.00 18.00 
Iron, 2X, Phila.. 22.50 23.50 31.50 
Steel, Pitts...... 39.00 40.00 42.00 
ee 7.00 7.00 7.00 
COP .w.oscccca 12.35 12.75 14.87% 
Cotton, mid..... 29.35 28.85 29.10 
Print cloths..... .0634 06% 07 
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Money and Banking | 














Federal Reserve System 


(000 omitted) 
2 Weeks ~ 


Latest Ago 
Gold Res. .. $3,157,641 $3,125,092 $3,159 129,015 
Bills Disc. .. 51,380 401,420 731, "101 


Earn. Assets. 835,905 856,243 1,058,401 


Notes in Cir. 1,851,842 1,884,039 2,222,352 
Deposits 2,135,476 2,041,134 1,921,314 
BGM) ...5.5. 82.1% 82.2% 17.6% 


HE latest statement of the Federal 
Reserve System shows a further 
gain in gold and a decline in bills dis- 
counted and total earning assets. The 
effect this gain in assets would have on 
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the reserve ratio, however, was offset 
by a gain of almost $100,000,000 in de- 
posits over the two weeks’ period. The 
result was practically no change in the 
reserve ratio. The banking situation re- 
mains unusually strong with a large sur- 
plus of lendable funds available. 

Two more Federal Reserve Banks, 
those at Philadelphia and St. Louis, have 
reduced their rediscount rates. Phila- 
delphia’s basic rate is now 3% per cent., 
corresponding With New York and Bos- 
ton, while that of St. Louis is 4 per 
cent. Both were formerly 4% per cent. 
Only four Reserve Banks, Kansas City, 
Minneapolis, Dallas and San Francisco 
retain their old levels of rediscount 
charges. The rate of 3% per cent. for 
the three Eastern districts is the lowest 
ever quoted, with the exception of a 
short time in 1917, when 3% per cent. 
prevailed during the flotation of war 
loans. The present rate is also the low- 
est now quoted anywhere in the world. 
The rates in effect in the principal coun- 
tries are: Belgium 5%, Denmark 7, 
England 4, France 6, Germany 10, India 
6, Italy 5%, Japan 8, Netherlands 5, Nor- 
way 7, Poland 12, South Africa 6, Spain 
5, Greece 544, Switzerland 4, and Jugo- 
slavia 6 per cent. 

Money rates have continued their 
downward trend during the last two 
weeks. Sixty-day money is lending at 
as low as 234 per cent. Call money is 
officially quoted at 2 per cent., although 
it is believed some loans have been made 
at even a lower rate. These are the low- 
est quotations in effect since 1917. The 
range of money rates in New York dur- 
ing the last two weeks has been as fol- 
lows : 


New York Money Market 


High Low Last 


BD x susnensniekonois 24% 2% 2% 
Time, 60-90 days 3% 2% 2%-3 
Com. Pa., 4-6 mos. . 4%4-% 4-4% 4-4%4 


Bank Accept. .... 2% 1% 1% 
Redis. Rate ...... 3Y 3% 3% 


The stimulating effect of low money 
rates on the prices of prime investment 
securities is still pronounced. Liberty 
Bonds have continued their upward 
course to new high levels, followed by 
all other grades of bonds, save those 
where there is some specific doubt as 
to stability of interest, and principal. It 
seems likely low rates will rule some- 
what longer, but the invitation to ex- 
pansion in business and the purchase of 
commodities for speculative purposes is 
too great to be long resisted. A swing 
upward in commodity prices, especially, 
is probable before long and as bond 
prices and commodity prices move in- 
versely a reaction in the bond market 
would not be surprising. 











| Railroads | 











T HERE were one or two important rate 
decisions handed down by the Inter- 
State Commerce Commission within the 
last several days. The Southern Pacific 
is authorized to reduce rates on numerous 
commodities in carload lots from its New 
York piers, routed partly by rail and 
Partly by water, to points in New Mexico, 
Arizona and California. The lower rates 
are to enable this road to compete with 
the Panama Canal. The Northwestern 
Toads have approved a cut of from 6% to 
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SK your dealer to let you 
handle a Smith & Wesson 


am 
ie 
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Superior Revoiver. Not only its 
sturdy appearance, but its de- 
pendable construction and 


le 
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. 
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proved accuracy will impress 


you. You need only to feel it in 


your hand to be assured of its sur- 
passing merit and of its worthi- 


ness to be called SUPERIOR. 
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SMITH & WESSON |& 
te 

«Manufacturers of Superior ‘Revolvers =e 

~~ 

SPRINGFIELD = 
MASSACHUSETTS aS 

Catalogue sent on request. Address Department H. 1. RE 
yO 

eS 

‘ 

No arms are genuine Smith & Wesson Arms unless Vv 
they bear, plainly marked on the barrel, the name = Za 
SMITH & WESSON, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. S Sy 


Western Representative: 
Andrew Carrigan Company, Rialto Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 
Los Angeles, Cal., Seattle, Wash. 
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Thomas A. Edison and Charles P. Steinmetz in the Schenectady laboratories 
of the General Electric Company, where Dr. Steinmetz did his great work. 


Steinmetz 


The spirit of Dr. Steinmetz 





Emerson tells howthe 
mass of men worry 
themselves into 
nameless graves, 
while now and then a 
great, unselfish soul 
forgets himself into 
immortality. One of 
the most inspiring in- 
fluences in the life of 
amodern corporation 
is the selfless work of 
the saientists in the 
laboratories, which it 
provides for their re- 
search, 


kept his frail body alive. It 
clothed him with surpassing 
power; he tamed the lightning 
and discharged the first artifi- 
cial thunderbolt. 


Great honors came to him, 
yet he will be remembered 
not for what he received, but 
for what he gave. Humanity 
will share forever in the profit 
of his research. This is the 
reward of the scientist, this 
is enduring glory. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 
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INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY 
New York, June 25, 1924. 
The Board of Directors have declared a regu- 
ular quarterly dividend of one and one-half per 
cent. (14%), on the preferred capital stock of 
this woe payable July 15th, 1924, to pre- 
ferred stockholders of record at the close of 
business July 7th, 1924. 
OWEN SHEPHERD, Treasurer. 


The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co. 


OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY. 
Baltimore, Md., June 25, 1924. 

The Board of Directors this day declared for 
the three months ending June 30, 1924, from the 
net earnings of the Company a dividend of one 
(1) per cent. on the Preferred Stock of the 
Company, payable September 2, 1924, to the 
stockholders of record at the close of business 
on July 19. 1924. 

The Board also declared from the surplus 
earnings of the Company a dividend of one and 
one-quarter (1%) per cent, on the Common 
Stock of the Company, payable September 2, 
1924, to the stockholders of record at the close 
of business on July 19, 1924. 

The Transfer Books will not close. 

C. W. WOOLFORD, Secretary. 





7% cents per 100 pounds on shipments of 
grain and grain products destined for the 
Atlantic seaboard and originating in St. 
Paul, Minneapolis, and other important 
centers in that district. This action is to 
meet the competition of vessels on the 
Great Lakes. The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has not yet approved this new 
move. 


Many important transportation problems 
and plans were discussed at the Conven- 
tion of the American Railway Association 
just held at Atlantic City. A member of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission stated 
that plans for consolidation of all rail- 
roads into a limited number of systems, 
for the unification of general railway 
facilities, and for the stabilizing of rail- 
road credit by proper rate making, control 
of excess revenue and issuance of securities, 
are being perfected by the Commission. 
He said, “Those who advocate a hands-off 
policy on the part of the Government and 
to simply repeat the slogan—let the rail- 
roads alone—forget that the effect of the 
greater part of legislation has been to help 
the railroads, if not the corporations oper- 
ating them.” The president of the Asso- 
ciation stated that the class 1 railroads 
in 1923 purchased directly from the in- 
dustries of the country fuel, materials and 
supplies to the value of $1,783,703,000. 
Most of this went into the operation and 
maintenance of the railroads and only a 
small part into capital expenditures for 
equipment and additional facilities for 
which in 1923 there was actually paid 
$1,059,000,000. Of the total amount $617,- 
800,000 was expended for fuel, more than 
28 per cent. of the total amount of bitumin- 
ous coal produced in this country being 
purchased by the railroads. The railroads 
also paid $332,057,588 in Federal and State 
taxes last year, or an average of $909,747 
a day. 


Henry Ford plans to electrify the De- 
troit, Toledo & Ironton Railroad and is 
building his own electric locomotives along 
new lines. The engines will utilize high- 
tension power from an overhead circuit 
and will carry their own transformers. 
The. locomotives will have a tractive effort 
of 200,000 pounds. General plans for the 
electrification of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road from New York to Philadelphia and 
from Philadelphia to Washington and Pitts- 
burgh have been completed. However, the 
plan will not be carried out immediately. 
The Union Pacific and Pere Marquette 
have announced improvements _ totaling 
$35,641,477 to be carried out this year. 
The former will construct 44 miles of 
second main in Idaho and several branch 
lines in Idaho, Colorado and Oregon. The 
Southern Pacific, if it is permitted to ac- 
quire the El Paso & Southwestern, will 
build two new lines of approximately 406 
and 90 miles each in Arizona and place 
Phoenix on its main line. The New 
Orleans, Texas & Mexico has been author- 
ized to acquire control of the International 
& Great Northern by purchase of stock. 
This is part of the general consolidation 
scheme of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 


The Great Northern on June 1, placed 
in operation a new train, the “Oriental 
Limited” between Chicago and the Pacific 
Northwest. The train has many innova- 
tions for the comfort of passengers, and 
the construction of the sleeping cars are 
along new lines embracing several unique 
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feature Ralph Budd, President of the 
Great Northern, states that the new train 
involves the expenditure of several millions 
of dollars. It was necessary to purchase 
ten complete trains, four of which will be 
continuously in operation in each direction, 
and two held in reserve. 
\ new organization known as the Rail- 
road Owners’ Association, composed of 
railroad stockholders, has been formed. 
Floyd Mundy of James H. Oliphant & 
' as elected chairman of the or- 
ganization committee. Headquarters are 
at 01 Hibbs Building, Washington. Its 
principa function will be to submit the 
side of the owners before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and Congress. 
Nearly 1,000,000 persons are owners of 
railroad securities and their interests are 
not adequately represented at the Capital 
at present. 

Car loadings for the last four weeks 
and for the corresponding weeks of the 
three preceding years, follow: 


Company W 


1924 1923 1922 1921 
Tune 7 .. 910,707 1,012,312 836,208 787,283 
May 31.. 819,904 932,684 739,559 693,903 
May 24.. 918,213 1,015,532 806,877 995,335 
May 17.. 913,407 992,319 780,953 770,991 














| Shipping and Trade 











HE hitch that occurred in the pro- 

T posed consolidation of the govern- 
ment operators in the South Atlantic- 
United Kingdom-Continental services 
has finally been overcome by a com- 
promise. The new plans call for a re- 
duction in the number of Gulf opera- 
tors from 9 to 7 in accordance with 
the original recommendation by the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation, but there 
will be no withdrawal of tonnage, as 
was suggested and authorized by the 
Shipping Board. The plan is to be given 
a trial for six months at the end of 
which time further modifications may 
be made. 

The reduction in the number of im- 
migrants which may come to this coun- 
try each year from 357,801,under the old 
law, to 158,175, is bringing about a 
‘ransformation in trans-Atlantic pas- 
senger service. A number of lines have 
prepared special tours at reduced costs 
and special emphasis is being laid on 
third-class accommodations with a view 
to attracting tourists who can afford but 
a moderate outlay. It is probable that 
because of the decline in immigrant 
traffic some ships will be diverted to 
other routes to take care of increased 
immigrant traffic to other countries, par- 
ticularly to Canada, South America and 
Australia. The North German Lloyd 
has already shifted two ships. Just 
what effect the decline in immigrant 
traffic will have on passenger fares is 
not clear. The officials of some steam- 
ship lines predict a reduction while 
others are of the opinion that rates must 
be advanced shortly after the termina- 
tion of the summer tourist rush in or- 
der to make up the loss. The opinion 
seems quite unanimous, however, that 
there will be no reduction in first-class 
round trip rates or on straight pas- 
sages in either direction in this class. 

The Department of Commerce has 
announced the total value of imports 
tor the month of May to have been 
$305,000,000 against $373,244,478 in the 

















MIDDLE WEST 
UTILITIES 
COMPANY 


In 1920, there was published an estimate of what the 
earnings, operating expenses and net operating in- 
come of the subsidiary companies of the Middle West 
Utilities Company would probably amount to in the 
five years beginning May 1, 1920. In every year but 
the first of the four that have elapsed, actual earnings 
of the subsidiaries, net as well as gross, have far ex- 
ceeded the estimates, as here shown: 


Y ear Ended Estimated Actual 
April 30, 1921: in 1920 Results 
Gross Earnings .......... $20,137,000 $23,969,074 
Operating Expenses ...... 13,911,000 17,970,014 
Net Operating Income.... 6,226,000 5,999,060 
Year Ended 
April 30, 1922: 
Gross Earnings .......... $21,648,800 $27,149,368 
Operating Expenses ...... 14,800,000 19,101,552 
Net Operating Income.... 6,848,800 8,047,815 
Year Ended 
April 30, 1923: 
Gross Earnings .......... $23,272,000 $32,085,698 
Operating Expenses ...... 15,775,000 22,230,600 
Net Operating Income.... 7,497,000 9,855,098 
Year Ended 
April 30, 1924: 
Gross Earnings .......... $25,000,000 $38,228,142 
Operating Expenses ...... 16,800,000 26,000,270 
Net Operating Income.... 8,200,000 12,227,871 


In 1920, it was estimated that the balance available for 
dividends on April 30, 1925, would be $3,417,000. The balance 
actually available on December 31, 1923, was $3,929,881. 


The 1920 estimate for the year ending April 30, 1925, fore- 
casted the dividend requirements on the prior lien and preferred 
stocks of the Middle West Utilities at $1,603,980. The Com- 
pany’s last annual report certified that dividends on these stocks 
amounted to $1,846,498 for the fiscal year ended December 31, 
1923, indicating how the growth of the business has necessitated 
the issuance of additional stock faster than anticipated. After 
payment of this larger than expected amount for dividends, there 
was a surplus for the year ended December 31, 1923, of $2,083,383, 
or considerably over one quarter of a million dollars more than the 
estimated surplus of $1,813,020 for the year ending April 30, 1925. 


Middle West Utilities Company stock issues are listed on the 
Chicago Stock Exchange. Ask your investment banker about 
them, and about the Company. 


Middle West Utilities Co. 


72 West Adams Street, Chicago 
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Working Assets at Work 
THE INVENTORY 


Commercial Research is the fine sieve which 
successful business uses to secure greater profits 
from the possibilities hidden in the Working 


Assets. 


It is this sieve that separates the Quick from 


the Dead in Inventories. 


It determines true 


lines, quantities, prices—and all other factors 
which are potent in effecting a higher rate of 


turnover. 


It is one thing to know the annual turnover; 
quite another, and more important, to know at 
all times, all the motive forces behind turnover 
and how these forces can be increased in power. 


A comprehensive system for analyzing markets 
and merchandise—a control system for mer- 
chandise inventories—is a fundamental neces- 
sity toward securing more frequent turnover. 
Such a system puts the Working Assets to work 
more fully; decreases costs, increases profits; 
makes smoother progress and greater strength 


assured. 
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TAX SERVICE 
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SYSTEMS 











NEW YORK 
BUFFALO 
ROCHESTER 
BOSTON 


CLEVELAND 
CINCINNATI 
TOLEDO 
COLUMBUS 


DETROIT 
GRAND RAPIDs 
KALAMAZOO 
PITTSBURGH 


MINNEAPOLIS 
ST. PAUL 
DAVENPORT 
INDIANAPOLIS 


LOS ANGELES 
ATLANTA 

NEW ORLEANS 
DALLAS 


PROVIDENCE 
PHILADELPHIA 
BALTIMORE 
RICHMOND 


YOUNGSTOWN 
AKRON 
CANTON 
DAYTON 
LOUISVILLE 


WHEELING 
ERIE 
CHICAGO 
MILWAUKEE 
MEMPHIS 


sT. Louis 
KANSAS CITY 
OMAHA 

DENVER 

SAN FRANCISCO 


HOUSTON 
FORT WORTH 
SAN ANTONIO 
waco 


TAX OFFICE: 910 To 918 MUNSEY BLDG., WASHINGTON, D.C. 




















TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


SCHOOL OF COMMERCE 
New Term Begins Sept. 2, 1924 


Two-year courses in Accounting, Ad- 
vertising, Reporting, Salesmanship, Sec- 
retarial Administration, and Business 
Administration. Students who wish to 
earn the degree of B. S. C. can do so 
by taking two more years. Rosters can 
be arranged so that lectures _can_be 
taken from 8 a. m. to 12 m. Positions 
are obtained for students who must 





STOCK MANUAL 


Contains. over 250 pages of 
valuable condensed statis- 
tics and information relative 
to stocks and bonds listed 
on the leading exchanges. 


If you cannot call, send for Booklet F.442 


WILSON & CHARDON 


Members Consolidated Stock Each. of N. Y. 
62 Broadway New York 
Telephone: Whitehall 1964 











support themselves. On account of the 





large registration (more. than 10,000 stu- 
dents in the university) application 
should be made now for admission Sep- 
tember 2, 1924. 


Russell H. Conwell, Pres. 


Broad and Berks Streets 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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I FIND NEW PRODUCTS 
FOR THE MANUFACTURER 


or those wishing to establish a new 
manufacturing industry. 


CHARLES A. SCOTT 


Established in 1900 
773F Garson Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 
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same month of 1923, and exports to hay. 
been $336,000,000 against $316,6487; 
For the eleven months ended with May 
imports totaled $3,282,206,631, againg 
$3,461,683,014 in the preceding fiscal yea, 
and exports $4,005,769,828 against $3’ 
636,998,376. 
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Cotton and Grain | 

















HE price movement in the cotto, 
market continues to suggest little 
more than confusion of opinion and the 
unwillingness of the trade to take 
positive stand. Both the size of the 
crop and probable consumption ar 
doubtful. Just how much damage th 
weevil will do cannot yet be determined, 
The crop is improving, but weather con. 
ditions are still far from favorable and 
a yield of as much as 12,000,000 bales js 
questioned. The present policy of hand. 
to-mouth buying gives little idea as to 
total consumption, but it does indicate a 
lack of supply of goods in the hands of 
distributors. 

The Census Bureau has announced 
that cotton consumed during May 
amounted to 413,649 bales of lint and 
42,481 of linters, compared with 480,610 
and 42,289 in April, and 620,854 and 55,. 
076 in May last year. Cotton on hand 
May 31 was held as follows: In con- 


_ suming establishments 1,157,778 bales of 


lint and 122,043 of linters, and in public 
storage and at compresses, 1,126,711 
bales of lint and 74,437 of linters. Ex- 
ports of cotton in May totaled 326,357 
bales compared with 320,774 in April 
and 160,368 in May last year, including 
linters. The largest monthly exports of 
cotton since the war was 929,671 bales 
in January, 1920. For the ten completed 
months of the cotton season home 
spinners’ taking have been 4,973,023 
bales, against 5,660,858 last year. Ex- 
ports have been 5,329,486 agdinst 4,480,- 
476. 

The Department of Agriculture states 
that the composite condition of all 
growing crops on June 1 was lower than 
on any corresponding date in more than 
12 years. With the exception of some 
fruits and vegetables, no crops are up 
to the usual average for this time of 
year and the season thus far has been 
unusually unfavorable for corn, spring 
wheat, oats, barley and cotton. Pas- 
tures have been slow in starting and 
hay is showing less growth than usual. 














Other Important Items, 











ECRETARY HOOVER, in his latest 

survey of business conditions, shows 
that sales of fabricated steel during May 
totaled 153,400 tons, as compared with 
169,00 in April and 148,200 in May, 1923. 
The entire output of the steel industry 
is now about 45 per cent. of capacity, 
and is the lowest since 1921. The Steel 
Corporation reported a reduction of 580,- 
000 tons of forward business dur- 
ing May, following a reduction of 547,- 
000 tons in the previous month. How- 
ever, orders for structural steel are pick- 
ing up and there is considerable inquiry 
for railroad equipment. Japan is in the 
market for large amounts of electrical 
apparatus, the electrification of 6,000 
miles of State-owned railways at a cost 
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ith Wo Me ¢50,000,000 having been under- “ . Saas eaitentents 
pe 4 Se The price of pig iron was cut 50 ; gen SOLOLOLOLOLOMO SISO LOLOLO MOODS 

scal oa E cents last week at Chicago to $20 a ton. a ee | 

inst ¢y’ Indications are that retail trade was AY 3: 


jess in June than during May or April. 
 6The greatest recession was in the East 
= and the smallest in the South. Reports 
n from ten leading mail order and chain 
-_ | store organizations showed seven losses 
in May as compared with April, but only 





> COtton one failed to report gains over May a 
St little year ago. Of 100 department stores 

and the throughout the country, 70 had sales 

take 2 J greater than for May of last year. The 

of the Department of Labor reports that food 
on an Me costs for the average family dropped 
age the [Ee two-tenths of one per cent. in the month 
rminei [ from April 15 to May 15, based upon 
er con. prices in 51 cities. Total production of 
Sle and J newsprint for the first five months 
ales js showed practically no change from the 
f hand. same period a year ago, but the stocks 
L aS to at mills are larger. “Advertising 
icate a Based on coal consumption, the Na- ‘ 
nds of tional Association of Purchasing Agents Well Directed’’ 

report business as a whole declined 13% 

ounced FF per cent. during the month of May, com- 

May pared with the preceding month. Coal 
it and production is recovering at present, how- 
480,61) Be ever, output for the last week reported 
id 55- [being 7,378,000 tons of bituminous, the 

hand [highest figure reached since the middle 
| con- [ of March. Production is still consider- 
les of J ably below a year ago. Output of an- 
public thracite was 1,846,000 tons for the last 
26,711 week reported, a decrease of 200,000 tons T HERE are only a few advertisers like the 

Ex- |) from the corresponding week a year ago. j ‘ : 
26,357 Exports of bituminous during May Burroughs who achieve that unique personality 
a ay 1,231,740 tons, against 942,658 in in the minds of their public, which remains to 
hob Surplus sugar stocks in Cuba stand at SO many a fleeing goal. 

ales 1,592,319 tons, against 1,612,663 at the ? 
oo time of the last previous report. These For twenty years the Burroughs Adding Ma- 
10me res compare wi 012,113 tons a ° * 8 . 
cogging ae got cakes’ al chine Co. has made advertising history—created 
‘ax | Punta Alegre Sugar Company, is of the new sales and merchandising standards. 


opinion that present low prices for sugar 
are due to forced liquidation and the 
tates policy of dealers buying on a hand-to- 


The secret is not difficult. 


all mouth basis. The summer always sees The Burroughs Company has considered it a 
_ an increase in consumption caused by commonplace requirement to analyze its mar- 
than | fruit canning, and he looks for a better 3 ‘ 
ome market to be developed rather soon. kets—to know its customers’ needs—to set at- 
> up The production of crude oil for the . - 
i tt wok ce ae tainable goals—to test plans before embarking 
een barrels daily, against 2,131,850° barrels on campaigns—so the Burroughs has gone for- 
ring | daily at this time a year ago. Larger * ° 
as- | outputs were reported in Oklahoma, ward, serenely sure it was right. 
and | Kansas, North Carolina and California, ° . ° 
nak sed Gechoniniy 1s ames, mane, The public has insured it a remarkable success. 
ae the Gulf Coast district and in Wyoming Burroughs is one of our clients. 

- i and Montana. 
~) If the pace set in the motor industry The Campbell-Ewald organization of 160 people, with 
—' during the first five months is main- financial and physical facilities of the largest adver- 

tained throughout the year, output for tising organization between New York and Chicago, and 
‘est 1924 will equal 4,321,121 eciiation or 263,- a volume of business placing it among the first ten 
ws | 98? more th d "ips 1923. U t M : agencies in the country, is at your service to handle 
‘ay eee : p to May large or small accounts. 
th 31, 1,588,567 passenger cars and 163,710 


3, trucks had been manufactured. How- 
a ever, output has been declining since ~H AT D 
" March, but after the middle of July 


an increase is expected. A decline dur- 


} ing the early summer is seasonal and y ‘ 1c? 
),- » occurs each year. Tire production has COM PAN cAdvertising 


fallen along with that in motors cars and 


Ee 
@ 
2, 
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a _ Output is now about 25 per cent. under H. T. Ewald, Pres. Guy C. Brown, Sec’y 
a that of April. The Department of Com- E. St. Elmo Lewis, Vice-Pres. J. Fred Woodruff, Treas. and Gen’! Mgr. 
“ merce predicts a decline in the produc- General Office: Detroit, Michigan 


tion of rubber throughout the world in 
the next three years. The Department 
al ; urges exploration of new areas and 
names the Philippines and part of South 
and Central America as suitable for rub- 
her plantations. 
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Exceedingly Attractive 
Investments 


N view of the prevailing low interest 

rates, present returns obtainable from 
conservative, well seasoned public utility 
preferred stocks are exceedingly attractive. 
We offer and recommend investments of 
this character to return about 


6.50% to 7.60% 


Many of the preferred stocks comprise 
issues of companies which have been under 
our executive management for a long 
period of years. We are, therefore, 
thoroughly familiar with the sound 
intrinsic value of these investments. 











Complete Information 
Furnished on Request 


STONE & WEBSTER 


INCORPORATED 
NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 
120 Broadway 147 Mitk Street Firee Nat’l Bank Bldg. 



































Religion and Business 


By Roger W. Babson 
President, Babson’s Statistical Organization 


Mr. Babson’s message to the business men for whom he writes may 
be summed up as follows: Statistics teach that a business man will be 
happiest by following the teachings of Jesus; statistics teach that the 
Golden Rule is practical; statistics teach that prayer is a real force 
with unlimited possibilities; and statistics teach that religion is the 
greatest of our undeveloped resources. 

' This book has been talked about a good deal among business people 
who take any interest in religion at all. 


Price, Postage Prepaid—$1.50 


Forbes Magazine, 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Enclosed find $1.50. Send me copy of “Religion and Business,” by 
Roger W. Babson. 
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HE Treasury Department will fe. Pp 

port a surplus of approximately 0 
$400,000,000 for the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1924, when all accounts are compiled 
The balance is over and above all Goy. 
ernment expenditures chargeable agains 


ordinary receipts, including the sinking 
fund and other similar retirement 0 
debt. The surplus will go to reduce 
the national debt. The 25 per cent 
reduction in 1923 income taxes has not 
yet seriously reduced collections from 
that source. Income and profit taxes 
for the final quarter of the fiscal year 
were only about $17,000,000 behind that 
of the corresponding quarter in the 
preceding year, although a complete re. 
port of collections is not yet available, 
All together, $1,039,951,787.90 of public 
debt was retired during the last fiscal 
year. 

Secretary of State Hughes, in his re- 
ply to the Japanese protest against ex- 
clusion, upheld Congress in its control 
of immigration. He pointed out that 
President Coolidge would have preferred 
to continue the “gentlemen’s agreement” 
and to have entered into negotiations 
for such modifications as might seem 
desirable, but expressed the hope that 
the Japanese recognize the inherent 
right of this Government to control 
immigration to its own domains by leg- Ff 
islation. He also expressed hope that the fF 
Japanese people would not see in the 
immigration act an evidence of lack of 
American esteem for the Japanese. 

The report of the two American ex- 
perts, Professor J. T. Shotwell of Co- 
lumbia and General Tasker H. Bliss, 
prepared for the Council of the League 
of Nations, pertaining to the control and 
reduction of armament, has given an 
American aspect to the present work of 
the League. Sir Eric Drummond, Sec- 
retary-General of the League, proposed 
an immediate circulation of the report as 
an official document and his recommen- 
dation was unanimously approved. A 
great deal of interest is being displayed 
in this country over the proposal and 
many requests for the text have been 
made. The plan proposes a treaty that 
would outlaw war and safeguard every 
nation. The treaty will be open to any 
country, whether it be a member of the 
League of Nations or not, and the in- 
terpretation and application of the 
treaty is to be turned over mainly to 
the World Court. Enforcement is di- 
vided into two parts, economic and 
military. Economic pressure is presumed 
to be sufficiently effective to bring 
about respect for the treaty in that 
any nation which violates this is ren- 
dered uncertain as to the state of its 
business interests in any other country. 
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International | 








Canada—The sales tax which went 
into effect some time ago has become 
the object of a general attack on the 
part of business men throughout the 
Dominion. The retiring president of the 
Canadian Manufacturers’ Association 
condemns the sales tax as economically 
unsound and blames it for having raised 
the cost of living. The Government 
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has recognized that this form of taxa- 
tion is not as practical as assumed and 
the Minister of Finance has recom- 
mended substantial reductions on many 
products and entire elimination on 
others. 

The national debt on May 31, stood 
at $2,285,263,512, a reduction of about 
$30,000,000 within the year. The im- 
provement was slight, but encourage- 
ment is taken from the fact that there 
was any reduction at all. The Bureau 
of Statistics estimates the national 
wealth at $22,195,000,000 in 1921, from 
a survey just concluded. Agriculture 
is the most important item, amounting 
to $7,982,871,126, or nearly 30 per cent. 
of the total, and about $908 per capita 
of population. The per capita wealth in 
the aggregate is $2,525. The valuation 
of railroad property is placed at $2,- 
159,218,000. 

Exports for May had the greatest 
monetary value ever reported for that 
month with the exception of May, 1918, 
when wheat was selling at over $2.50 a 
bushel against present prices of about 
$1. Exports totaled $104,150,000 for 
May. There were 41,000,000 bushels of 
wheat shipped to other countries, as 
compared with exports from the United 
States for that month of only 3,431,000 
bushels. There was a favorable trade 
balance for the month of $34,000,000. 


Great Britain—The Board of Trade re- 
ports sharp increases in both exports 
and imports for May. Imports totaled 
£122,080,000, a new high record, com- 
pared with £86,160,000 for the preceding 
month and with £109,180,000 for Decem- 
ber, 1923, the highest monthly figure 
previously reported. Exports totaled 
£70,260,000, the highest monthly figure 
since last October, and comparing with 
£62,860,000 for April, and £71,550,000 
for May, 1923. Re-exports of foreign 
and colonial products totaled £13,090,- 
000, compared with £11,770,000 for 
April. 

The London Economist’s Index of av- 
erage commodity prices showed a decline 
for May of 2% per cent. The greatest 
loss was the fall in sugar upon which 
the duty was lowered. Present average 
prices are at the lowest figure since last 
October, but 76.5 per cent. above July, 
1914. In March of 1920 the index num- 
ber stood 226 per cent. above July of 
1914. Textiles show the largest increase 
over pre-war prices. 

At a conference between the French 
and British Premiers it was agreed, 
provided there is no objection from 
the other Allies, to call a conference in 
London in July for the purpose of defi- 
nitely outlining the procedure to be 
adopted for putting the Dawes report 
into execution. The two Premiers also 
have agreed to visit Geneva together at 
the opening of the Assembly of the 
League of Nations next September. A 
communication has been addressed to 
the United States Government request- 
ing a representative at the London Con- 
‘erence to consider the Dawes report. 

The first year of the Irish Fre® State 
as an independent customs area re- 
sulted in exports to Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland totalling $213,784,000, 
figuring sterling at par of exchange. 
‘mports from the same countries totaled 
$172,628,000. From foreign countries the 
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F you could measure in advance a tire’s 

capacity for wear and its ability to cling 

to the road even on treacherous spots, you 
would buy Fisk Cords. 


But you can’t measure these things with 
the eye, so the best thing to look to is a 
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The fact that Fisk Cords for years have 
consistently made such wonderful mileage 
records for millions of motorists, means 
that you, too, will experience the same ex- 
cellent results with your Fisks. 
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Irish Free State imported $47,621,000. 
The principal exports were in the form 
of live animals, meat, butter and other 
products of agriculture. 


France—Gaston Doumergue has be- 
come the twelfth President of France, 
following the defeat of former Presi- 


dent Millerand. The new President was 
formerly President of the Senate. The 
new Premier, Edouard Herriot, for- 
merly the Mayor of Lyons, has formed 
his new cabinet, the most outstanding 
figure of whom is General Nollet as 
Minister of War. The Premier sums 
up his policy in these words: “At home 
and abroad this Government will have 
only one aim—to give to this country 
by labor and by progress the peace 
which it has so nobly merited.” The 
new Government, it is believed, will be 
somewhat more lenient toward Germany 
and will abandon the policy to remain 
in the Ruhr until France is paid in full. 


The new Government is also fully in 
accord with the Dawes report and ap- 
pears willing to work sympathetically 
with England in carrying out its pro- 
visions. 

France’s foreign trade for the first five 
months of 1924 showed a favorable trade 
balance of 1,660,207,000 francs. Imports 
totaled 16,693,783,000 francs and exports 
amounted to 18,359,996,000. The French 
742s and 8s have recently reached new 
high prices for the current year in New 
York. The first touched par and the 
second sold in the neighborhood of 103. 


Germany—It has been announced in 
Coblenz that 7,000 Germans expelled 
from the Ruhr under the Poincaré 
régime are to be allowed to return by 


Premier Herriot. The new French Pre- 
mier intends to hold the Ruhr only until 
Germany has taken the necessary steps 
to permit full operation of the Dawes 
reparations payment system. 
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SEEKING NEW BUSINESS ON OUR RECORD 


The Spirit 
of 1824 


HE Chemical Bank has a 

lot of tradition behind it, 
but no ceremony inside. All 
you have to do is to walk in and 
you will find that the officer you 
want. to see is equally anxious 
to see you. 





CHEMICAL BANK CENTENNIAL 
100 YEARS OLD— 100% MODERN 





CGHEMIGCAL 


NATIONAL 


BANK 


OF NEW YORK 


BROADWAY AT CHAMBERS, FACING CITY HALL 
FIFTH AVENUE OFFICE AT 29TH STREET 
MADISON AVENUE OFFICE AT 46TH STREET 











The Axioms of Business 


By Herbert N. Casson 


Author of “How to Keep Your Money and Make It Earn More” 


As soon as you here an axiom, you admit that it is true. But, 
until you hear it, you never give it a thought. That is the universal 
attitude towards axioms, whether of mathematics or business. 

180 Pages—beautifully bound and printed 
Price—Postage Prepaid, $2.50 


Fill in and Mail 





Forbes Magazine, 

120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Enclosed find $2.50. Send me one copy of the book “THE 
<a OF BUSINESS,” by Herbert N. Casson. 
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“Forbes” pays $5 for the best story 
published in each issue and $1 for each 
story used. 


A New Way to Collect 

A graduate of a business college with 
no business experience, secured a position 
as bookkeeper with a department store. 
This store had a system of giving their 
old accounts to an attorney for collection 
and always allowed this attorney an ad- 
vanced fee on same. 

On the books of this bookkeeper was a 
very old account that the collection de- 
partment was unable to collect. It was 
turned over to the attorney and an item 
made out reading, “Advance cost on suit 
$5.00” which the bookkeeper was to enter 
on this account. 

The bookkeeper. not knowing any bet- 
ter, entered the account and sent out a 
bill to the customer reading, “Advance 
cost on suit $5.00,” the bookkeeper think- 
ing the customer had made a payment on 
a new suit. 

Next day the customer, to the surprise 
of all, rushed in, spoke his piece, and paid 
all that he owed. He understood, though 
the bookkeeper did not—$5 prise to H. 
IV. Ashton, Philadelphia, Pa. 

* * * 


Bunked! 
Agent—“When are you going to pay 
for that electric washer I sold you?” 
Mrs. Slopay—“Pay for it? Why, you 
said that in a short time it would pay 


for itself.” 
xk * * 


Prepared 
“I don’t see where we can put this 
lecturer up for the night.” 
“Don’t worry—he always brings his 
own bunk.”’—Tiger. 
* * * 


Disappointed 

One day Mr. Smith brought a business 
associate home with him for the eve- 
ning meal. During the course of this 
event, Bobby Smith paused, and for a 
moment studied his plate intently, then 
asked. his mother if the meat on his 
plate was mutton. 

“No, that is roast beef, Bobby,” she 
replied. “Why do you ask?” 

“Because father said he was going 
to bring a mutton-head home for din- 
ner with him this evening,” was the 
unexpected response.—$1 prize to E. F. 
Magee, Philadelphia, Pa. 

* * * 


Placing the Blame 


Employer—Robert, we have forgotten 
to lay in a fresh supply of stamps. 

New Office-boy—Goodness, sir, so we 
have. We are a couple of sillies, aren’t 
we?—Pearson’s Weekly. 





Those wishing contributions returned 
if found unsuitable will please enclose 
stamped, addressed envelope. 





